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: i publication of General Sehenck’s testimony in 

Mine suit and his contract with ] 
of the transaction has not been at all misrepresented. 
simply these: He was one day introduced to Park, of whom he 
knew nothing before. Park immediately begged him to bec 
a stockholder and director of the Emma Mine, about which be knew 
even less than he did about Park. 
to invest. 
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Schenck had himself no money 
Park immediately produced his own purse, and lent Mr. 
Schenck the sum of $50,000 (or lent him stock which could have been 
sold for more than that sum). Even this was not enough, jor 
Park added a guarantee of dividends at eighteen per cent., and, to 


make all secure, an engagement to take the stock off Schenck’s | 


hands at par, provided that a tender of the par value of the stock 
Sheuld, whether accepted or not, release Park from his agreement 
as to dividends. Schenck now says that he has lost a great deal of 


money by the operation, and still has the stock on his hands. But 


this fact makes no difference. He had a contract with Park whieh 
would have made him, had he so chosen. absolutely safe. He 
Was entitled to the cighteen per cent. without any risk to his 


property what:ver, for he put no property whatever into the cons 
cern, und by taking the par value of the stock when Park actually 
offered it he would have merely made a nice little sum of money 
without any risk. His case is, indeed, a solitary instance of a mining 
investment which was so arranged as to have no dependence what- 
ever on the character or product of the mine. 
Park do not make such bargains for nothing. He did not lend 
General Schenck $50,000, and at the same time agree that he should 
get eighteen per cent. on the money, without an equivalent which, 
in his opinion, was worth what he gave. The equivalent was the 


name of the Minister, and any other explanation is not only impos- | 


sible, but shows the most astonishing impudence or ignorance in 
any one who advances it. 


There are two versions afloat now of the nature of Mr. Chand- 
ler’s changes in the Department of the Interior. According to one, 
to which we have inclined ourselves, he is doing what the politi- 
cians call “‘ reorganizing the party,” by dismissing all persons who 
are not likely to be useful in the great struggle in defence of “ equa! 
rights for all” which he thinks will take place next year. Accord- 
ing to the other, he is simply breaking up the rings of corrupt 
fellows which were formed in the Department under Mr. Delano, 
the accounts of whos 


friends, are really shocking. But then we have the authority of the 


very highest officer in the Government for saying that Mr. Delano’s | 
administration was in all respects pure and efficient, and that the | 


charges made against it were newspaper stories, got up to gratify 
the malice of venal seribblers, so that the good citizen is placed on 
the horns of a dilemma. Either Chandler is a “ bad man,” or the 
Presidential letter to Delavo was no better than a ‘‘ newsy para- 
graph” in a “ breezy little sheet.” However, we think, in spite of 
the generally low opinion entertained of Mr. Chandler, there will 
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Mr. Sinith’s Indian report is a cheerfal document, in vy ! 
calls attention to the generally encouraging tenor ef the Agents’ 
reports, and declares that they prove conclusively tl e 
tion of the lidians “is not only entirely practicable, but is foirly 
under way.” <As the reports of the Agenis are not published, 
wuable to say how far this may be borne out b »f \ 
Smith himself does not give any to show the ¢ ‘ 
Indian civilization has reached. He says that not | 
thousand miners, * with the number rapidly increasing,” bas: ile 
their way into the Sioux country in the face of the ain 
an emigrant society has been formed, laws and regulatio! 
and claims staked out, though the negotiations for the purchase of the 
territory have as vet come to nothing. The removal of the captives 


of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Cheyenne tribes to some portion of the 
Indian Territory where they could be civilized has not been aceom- 
plished, but seventy to Florida 
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upon the remainder. Mr. Smith thinks the transfer of the whole 
Bureau to the War Department would be a mistake, beeause the 
Indian needs to be surrounded by the gentle influences of peace, and 
not by “men in uniform,” and quotes with approval the report 
| of the Peace Commission in 1868 recommending Congress to pass a 
law fixing a day on which all the Indian offices should become at 


one stroke vacant, so that those who have been proved untit will 
tind themselves removed “ without an opportunity to dircet att 
tion from their own unworthiness by professions of party ’—a 
recommendation, he says, which, though not aeted upon by Con- 
gress, Was Virtually adopted by the President in 
nomination Indian 
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“requiring the 
Agents to come from the 


of all several reli 


gious bodies of the country.” The transfer of the purchase of goods 
to the War Department he approves. 

Muijor-General Schofield has mad rr t on the cen- 
dition of affairs in the military division of t) Pacifie, in 
which he takes a less roseate view of the Indian question than 
does Cominissioner Smith. He gives as an illus'ration of the present 
system the ease of the Arizona Indians. A few years ago, he 

| says, they were in a wild state and hostile. Life and property 
| were everywhere insecure. The President put the whole matter in 


be no disposition in any quarter to deny him eredit for any good he 


does, and there is a strong disposition to believe that a great many 
removals were called for in the Department for better reasons than 
the good of the party. 

The Comptroller of the Currency reports a decrease in bank-note 
circulation since January 14 (the date of the passage of the Resump- 
per- 
having 


tion Bill) of $6,274,542, and the amount of legal-tender notes * 
manently retired” under the act as &8,763,756—the aci 





1¢ hands of a division commander, with full powers. A well-ma- 
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ired plan was adopted and instructions 


? 
that all the Indians were subdued and d on their several reser- 


plae “( 
vations. And now, he says, “all this must be undone by the In- 
dian Department as soon as they can get control.” He asserts that 
the present system is substantially a see-saw between the 
Indian Department and the army—the Department first 
‘civilizing” the Indians into a war, and the army then 
being called in to exterminate enough of them to render the re- 
mainder sufficiently peaceable to be turned over again to the con- 
tractors and agents ; and declares that though, in the interest of the 
army i he has always been opposed to the transter of the 
Tndians toa iis care, he has been forced to the ecnelusiei iat the 
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transfer has become a public necessity; and suggests that military 
management will give a greater opportunity for Christian mission- | 
aries to civilize and instruct; and thinks it highly advisable that 

these “worthy philanthropists be relieved from the responsibility | 
and contamination of more worldly matters 
Which Smith and Saville, in their retirement, will no doubt piously 


echo. 


Several schemes are coming before Congress this winter in the 
hope of getting money appropriated for their benefit, and among 
others that of the Centennial Commission. General Hawley made 
a speech on Monday at the Stock Exchange, in which he stated 
that $1,500,000 are needed to open the Exhibition in May, and he 
expressed the opinion that the “burden would be distributed 
fairly ” if Congress should appropriate the needed sum. The appli- 
cation made last year was defeated on the ground that the act of 
incorporation distinctly provided that the Government should in no 
way become financially responsible for the undertaking, and the 
results show that the refusal of Congress had a most excellent effect, 
since it convinced the managers that they must carry the project 
through by their own efforts. During the past year they have 
worked hard, and now—in the grounds, in the number of applica- 
tions for space from abroad, and in the arrangements for the con- 
venience of spectators and exhibitors—they have every promise of 
success. Yet it cannot be denied that the Exhibition has still a local 
character ; nearly all the money has been subscribed either by the 
State of Pennsylvania or by Philadelphia, and little enthusiasm has 
been shown for it in other parts of the country. This million and ahalf 
will no doubt be raised whether Congress appropriates the sum or 
not, and there are many objections to a tax for the purpose. One 
of them is that the Centennial appropriation will be used as a cover 
for many other schemes —for instance, for the Texas-Pacific subsidy— 
and it will be easier for Congress to refuse all than to discriminate. 
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The Governor of Connecticut has made a very good choice in 
selecting Mr. James E. English as Mr. O. 8. Ferry’s suecessor. Mr. 
English is one of the Connecticut War-Democrats, a man of large 
property, and, like his predecessor, “sound” on the money question. 
We wish we could say as much of Senator Ferry of Michigan, 
whose opinions on finance have become, by the death of Mr. 
Wilson, accidentally important. He has been “ interviewed ” by the 
Herald, and declares that he is not an inflationist. We should 
be very glad of this, but we feared on seeing the announcement 
that it was too good to be true, and so it proves to be. Mr. 
Ferry is, to be sure, in favor of a return to specie payments, 
but he has also supported most of the measures which the 
inflationists have voted for. De thinks that the curreney ought to 
be limited for ever to a maximum of $800,000,000, and the country 
ought to be allowed to “grow up” to specie payments; he thinks 
the Resumption Bill of last year was in a certain sense a “ triumph 
for his own opinions”; he would like to have had greenbacks sub- 
stituted for bank-notes uniformly, and paper made receivable at the 
Custom-house for duties; thinks that the contraction of the cur- 
reney provided for by the Resumption Bill is counterbalanced and 
rendered harmless by the correlative increase of bank-note circula- 
tion which must accompany it; declares that he was in favor last 
winter of putting off the date for resumption ‘as long as possible.” 
This does not perhaps prove that Senator Ferry is an inflationist 
who will ‘‘ roar for soft-money ” this winter, but it does show that 
he knows little or nothing about the subject, and, like so many 
other politicians at Washington, is possessed by the delusion that 
specie payments can be reached by some other process than by re- 
deeming the promises of the Government in coin. 





The latest plan proposed by the Anti-Tammany party for the 
restoration of pure and honest government in New York is the ab- 
rogation of the charter of the Tammany Association. As the only 


rn 
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benefit the Association derives from the charter is the power of | 
holding a small amount of real estate, the fondness with which some 


| ment. 
' that our Government is preparing for war in various ways, and that 


| ting up bosses in the old style. 
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of our contemporaries are dwelling on this scheme has something 
very curious about it. The withdrawal of the charter would not kill 
the Association, or, indeed, injure it materially. The members 
would get somebody to hold their property in trust, and continue 
their sinful wavs just as before—electing delegates, holding “ secret 
meetings,” and pulling wires and making bad nominations and set- 
Does it not occur to the EHvrening 
Post, for example, that the strength of Tammany lies not in its 
charter but in the number of votes it controls? By the bye, why do 
we not hear more from the “reformers” about John Morrissey ? 
What work of purification is that modest Christian gentleman now 
engaged in? We hope he does not often see Kelly—for the mere 
sight of that bad man must pain him. He must often ask himself: 
‘« How can any man be so bad as Kelly ?” 





The liveliest newspaper war that has raged in this city for many 
years has been going on between the Times and a firm called Good- 
sell Bros., who publish an illustrated paper called the Graphic and 
an insuranee paper called the Spectator, through which last they are 
charged with levying blackmail on insurance companies. The 
Times, which recently promised us to prove the editor of the Tribune 
a “liar and a cheat,” but apparently gave it up in disgust, has 
undertaken to “expose” the Goodsells, and to “expose” their 
lawyers, and “expose” almost everybody who meddled in the 
quarrel. The Goodsells, nothing daunted, replied by caricatures in 
their ‘low sheet,” and the Times every day called on all sneaking 
officers of insurance companies to stand by and see what was going 
to happen to the Goodsells, and observe how little afraid of them it 
was, and to take heart and defy the Goodsells ; and the Goodsells, 
m their turn, made ridiculous pictures of the editor of the Times ; 
and then the new insurance companies wrote to the Times to bid 
the Goodsells come on, and the Times threatened to publish any 
insurance officers who advertised in the Spectator as poltroons and 

vil-doers; and the whole town got excited over the fight, which 
will probably end in proving a prodigious advertisement for the 
Graphic, the principal engine of the gtvilty firm. The Goodsells 
have begun a suit against the editor and the publisher of the Times, 
but it is questionable whether they will make as much by this pro- 
cedure as by their blackmail operations in the Spectator, whatever 
that may amount to. 


In the financial world the week has been notable for an advance 
in London in the price of British consols to the highest figures at- 
tained since 1860. This advance to 95°; was maintained only for 
one day; the next brought the announcement that the British 
Government had purchased from the Khedive of Egypt his shares 
in the Suez Canal Company, the price paid having been 
£4,000,000. This news caused a decline of about 1 per cent. for 
two reasons: first, on account of the addition of £4,000,000 to the 
British funds ; and second, and chiefly, because of the political com- 
plications possible from such a movement on the part of one of the 
leading powers of Exrope. From the extreme decline of 1 per cent. 
there was a recovery of 13, part of which, however, was subse- 
quently lost. There were no other movements of special interest in 
the London market, money having continued in unhealthy abun- 
dance. Our securities continue to grow in favor in Europe, and 
private advices more than quotations warrant the belief that in- 
vestors, particularly in England, are transferring their money from 
the securities of Eastern and South American governments to 
United States bonds. 





Wall Street was tranquil until the latter part of the week, 
when both the gold and stock speculations were awakened into ac- 
tivity, the former by reason of Washington despatches respecting 
Cuba, and the latter on account of the U. 8. Supreme Court deci- 


| sion in the case of the Union Pacific Railroad against the Govern- 


The despatches in regard to Cuba have mysteriously hinted 


the President, in his Message, will take a menacing attitude. 
Whether these despatches are more than the cunning contrivances 
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of gold speculators remains to be seen. The cecision of the Su- 


preme Court clears away doubts which have surrounded the secu- 


rities of all the Pacific roads, and this is shown by the advance in 
the bonds and stocks of these companies, part of which advance 
was due to speculative manipulations. The upward tendeney of 


the stock speculation was turned before the close of the week by the 
and various other rumors 
The enlarged volume of business at the Stock Exchange, together 
with the drain on the New York banks for currency, had the effect 
of advancing the rate for demand loans to 5 per cent. The gold 
value of one hundred dollars in greenbacks has varied during the 
week between $27 62 and $36 39. 


“war news” of a disquieting charact 


The opinion of the Supreme Court in the Union Pacifie case is so 
clear that there will fortunately be little room for criticism and none 
for suspicion. Theclaim advanced by the United States was its right 
to set off the interest paid on the bonds issued in aid of the road 
against half the compensation due the road for Government trans- 
portation. As to the other half, there is no dispute that the Gov- 
ernment has the right to retain it. Practically, therefore, the mat- 
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cuity about raising the money, the offer was not at once aece d, 
made then to England, it was taken on the spot. It is rendered all 
the more remarkable by the faet that Eneland bitterly opposed the 
construction of the Canal, while France ported 
largely made by Freneh capital. It has cost S86,807.2 l ? 
opened, in 1869, it Was supposed it Would not begin to pay its « 
penses before 1874, but, in reality, it not only paid 1 n 1872, 
| but made in that vear a profit of $414,255, since which it | been 
gaining steadily. The opposition of England to its construetion 


| wholly abandoned, and which, therefore, has led them to scize the 


vas due to Lord Palmerston’s belief that it would tend mor 
the French or Russians in attacking India than to help the Ei 
in defending it—a belief which 


to help 
lish 
his successors have perhaps not 
first opportunity of getting hold of it. British merehant vessels, as 
might have been expected, are already the best customers of the 
Canal, and will probably continue to be so, so that it is not um 
ral on commercial grounds that the management of it shoul 
into British hands, but there will probably be a strenuous attempt 
now made by France to ‘go halves,” the success or failure of which 


| will probably depend on the temper of the English public. At pre 


ter at issue was, as the Court says, whether “the Company is | 


required to pay the interest ” (on these bonds) “ before the maturity 
of the principal.” The decision of the Court in favor of the Com- 
pany puts off the repayment of both principal and interest to the 
same time—the maturity of the bonds, or some time about the 
close of the present century. 
decision is founded are so familiar that it is difficult to understand 
what the technical case for the Government could have been sup- 
posed to be. The Court were of course obliged to decide it not 
upon any general right of set-off, but upon the terms of the contract 
between the United States and the road contained in the acts of 
Congress, and these acts had to be looked at in view of all the sur- 
rounding cireumstances—the general belief that the road was a 
necessity to the Government for military and other reasons; that it 
could not be built by private capital; that it was needed to develop 
the Western country and to unite the Atlantic and Pacific slopes ; and, 
as the Court says, the fact that doubts now exist as to the necessity 
of the Government aid can have no weight in determining the ques- 
tion, for “‘ Congress acted with reference to a state of things sup- 
posed to exist at the time, and no idea can be derived in the con- 
struction of legislation from the consideration that the theory on 
which it proceeded turned out not to be correct.” 


While the law of the matter seems to be clear enough, there is 
little doubt that the equities of the suit are all the other way, and 
that the United States, which originally had ample means to protect 
its advances to the road, has, by the neglect or something worse of 
Congress, lost a great part of the value of its security. The original 
acts with regard to the road allowed the Government to retain the 
whole compensation due to the corporation for services, and made 
the bonds a first-mortgage lien. By the amendatory act of 1864, 
however, not only was the land-grant doubled, but the Government 
lien was made a second instead of a first mortgage, and a provision 
was inserted that only one-half of the amount due for transportation 
should be retained by the Government. Notwithstanding all this 
liberality, the managers of the road got Congress involved in a 
disgraceful scandal with regard to its construction, which probably 
did more to impair the reputation of the Government than any ene 
thing that has happened since the passage of the Legal-tender Act. 
These circumstances the publie can take into consideration, though 
the Court could not. 





The Conservative Ministry in England has performed a veritable 
coup de thédtre by the purchase from the Khedive of his 177 of the 
400 shares of the Suez Canal. The story goes that they were fi 
offered to the French Government, but, owing to some 


| of having a say in European polities. 
| interest on his stock for twenty-tive vears from 


The principles of law on which the | 


sent the Government seems to have made a great hit, L to have 
roused no Government has done of late Vvears the old 


tial temper of the nation, and the desire, 


as 
now so long kept dewn, 
The Khedive was to get ne 
1869, but is. it is 
said, to pay England five per cent. during that period. 


The unfortunate captive who is languishing in the Brit . 
tile known as Dartmoor Prison, has been writing some letters to 
his friends and patrons, Mr. and Mrs. Onslow, which are supposed 
to throw an interesting if not startling light on the qu cf his 
identity. The governor of the prison, with the brutal Which 
generally marks the British governor of prisons, earefully erased 


some of the most important paits of the letters, which, no deul 
had they been published, wouid have brought out i 
the odious character of the conspiracy which now detains the right- 
ful baronet behind the prison-bars; but enough 
these officially-mutilated documents to show that Sir Reger Tich- 
borne, as he ealls himself in his letter to Mr. Onslow, « 
Castro, as he romantically signs hi 


his name in addressin 
low, is by no means unoeeupied during 


r Thomas 
5 
Mrs. Ons- 


his enforced leisure 


| devoting a good deal of his time to perfecting himself in certain 
branches of learning which he hed during his travels sudlv negwieet- 
i 
: 4 ‘ —e » eh ntet ' . 
ed. It will be remembered that during the trial of the Tichborne 


\ . ae Ww? . : } 
that § lmisell Was proved to 


ease, netwithstandirg the fret 


have had a good classical edueation, and to have been as tf liar with 
the French as with the English tengue. the Claimant had no little 


difficulty in remembering the meaning of Freneh word, end 


any 


made some translations from the Latin which ecauseda gieat deal of 
unfair amusement among the aristocracy; theugh his translation of 
Laus deo semper into “ the laws of God for ever” seemcd to a very 


large number of people unacquainted with the language a very sue- 
cessful effort. Since his imprisonment, however, he has improved 
his opportunities for ‘‘ culture,” and appears now back 
to just the point which he had reached a generation ago, when he 
left his native land. Not only are his letters written in English of 


the purest sort, bearing no resemblance to the style of the 


to have got 


famous 


maxim he was believed to have composed relating to the rights and 
duties of that class in the community which has “ plenty brains, no 
money’ but his Latin, too, is classical to that degree that he 
concludes a paragraph (from which, we are sorry to say, the gover- 


nor has erased a good deal) by the well-known line, Lmollit 


WLOTES, 


nec sinit esse feros. Altogether, it begins to look as if, on his libe- 


that he 
upsetting the | 


ration, his education would have progressed so far would 
have little difficulty in proving his identity and 
conspiraey which has ruined his fortunes. 

i hat Tweed were as well employed as 


t 
vill nevel be able to 


We wish we 
lieve sir Roger, but we fear 
} 


ey quete Ovid 
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made the very community he preys upon somewhat indifferent to 
} eharacter. 

In tl Siate it was found, when, a few years ago, an atiempt 
was made to return to the older and better judicial system, that 
the greatest obstacle consisted in the loss by the publie of the oid 
judicial ideal. People had forgotten what kind of thing an 

zht and independent judiciary was, and, therefore, when it was 
deseribed to them as desirable they listened as they would listen to 
a discourse on the character of Abraham or the wisdom of Solomon, 


Pa admirable, but distant, vague, and unattainable, and 
were easily persuaded that it was a literary man’s dream. <A good 
deal, however, was accomplished, thanks to the gross seandals of 
the New York City judiciary. The term of office was so lengthened 
as to make it practically a life-tevure, and thus greatly increase the 


oOIpel_nus 


| attractions of the bench for lawyers at the age when the judicial 
| qualities are at their highest; and the present Court of Appeals, 


} 


when elected, was generally considered the best we had had for 
many long years, and perhaps so it is. But we have by no mea's 
got back to the old standard. The habits formed both by the pub- 
lie and by the judges since 1846 cling to them. The putlie con- 
tinues to suspect the judges in spite of the new guarantees, and the 
judges, knowing they are suspected, are not careful about their 
reputation. They do not give up being politicians. They linger in 
the arena, and “confer,” and plot, and plan, and intrigue, and 
aspire, and put themselves ‘in the hands of their friends,” as before, 
although the temptations have been greatly diminished. The 
atmosphere, in short, from which a healthy and high-toned judiciary 
has to draw its life has ceased to exist, and has to be re-created 
before mere legislative reforms ean bear ful] fruit. 

We must not flatter ourselves, therefore, that if we let the Supreme 
Court go it will be easy to get it back again. Let one or two of its 


judges run for the Presidency, and no constitutional amendment 


making them ineligible would at onee, if ever, restore the eld tone 
and dignity and purity. Neither judges nor other men respect 


| themselves if no one else respects them, and nobody could respect 
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) Was raised se years ago in MM 

( i then dal and misgiving enough, ene 
ld i] vent its ever being raised again. The mainte- 

of pul mifidence in a tribunal charged with such powers 

of t Supreme Court, and in times when judicial inde- 
‘ha me a thing of doubtful good to many of the newer | 

nities out West, is, under the most favorable circumstances, 

task of ne little dificulty. If it became the practice of politicians 
t) rch the Court every four years for available men, it would 
ecome impo ri Seats in the Court would be sought as a means | 
of m us the holders conspicuous among the Presidential aspirants, | 
vd fi this the progress to looking on the judges as invariably 
cand tes for the Presidency would be short and easy. The 
al ird road in these matters, as we all know, is a smooth one, 
dt ce on it is apt to be tremendous. The decisions of the 
Court wo , in all the weightier questions, either come to be 
imp speeches, or would come to be so considered out-of-doors, 

i we should have discussions in the newspapers as to the 
eflect of the judicial opinions on each man’s “chances,” and | 
hould be told that So-and-so’s ruling in the Smith = ease | 
had “killed ‘laid him out,” and “left the track | 
clear” for his ther justice, who had taken the opposite side. 
After th of degradation had gone en for a while, the | 
Del ho ested against it, and sought to arrest it, would be 
told that they were theorists and visiouaries, that the kind of court 
i re try for might perhaps be set up during the millennium, 
t] in degenerate days we had to recognize the great 
that judges were men with the same passions as the rest of the | 
community, and act accordingly ; that England was very corrupt in 
the days of Robert Walpole, and that corruption existed in this 
country in the days of the Revolution ; and that, after all, the best 


course to follow was to “leave the whole thing to the people.” 
know what they want, and if they want a 
Supreme Beneh, why, let them take him. 

We have ia 
indiff to t which one of the most 
features of the Democratic movement of 1846. 


move 


ull 
marked 
The leading theory 
as of the French school from which it drew its 
was that man was governed by pure reason, and that 
sure to be in the right direction, and that therefore 
the one duty of the statesman was to trust everything to the popular 
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judgment of the hour, no matter how it was obtained or expressed. 
The people were therefore called on to select judges and attorney- 

enerals with just as much confidence as to express their opinion on 
a tax, and it was said that the judges could not go wrong because 


‘the people” would watch them, and that, if they did go wrong, the 
people, by some process which was never clearly explained, would 
¢ them back to the paths of virtue with a sudden jerk at one or 
two elections. What followed was very instructive: the character 
of the courts rapidly deteriorated under the operation of principles 
of human nature with which every man and woman of the race have 


win 


a bench which had supplied candidates to a convention. The Court 
has already suffered a good deal. It suffered seriously from the 
Dred Scott decision. It has suffered still more from the legal- 


tender decision ; and it will be apt now to bave eases constantly 


| before it—such, for instance, as those arising out of the disputes 


President off the | 

! 
| would find it difficult to dispose of satisfactorily. 
State an illustration of the danger there is in this | 


' 


between the Grangers and the railroads—whieh a suspected Court 
The strain, in- 
deed, which the increase and conglomeration of wealth are likely to 
put on judicial integrity and judicial reputation, is certainly greater 
than that to which they were exposed through the pressure of royal 
influence. The influence of the new temptation is far more subtle, 
and far less alarming to judicial virtue, and far harder to discover. 
The growth of riches is creating powerful bodies of persons whose 


| interest in legislation and judicial decisions is enormous, whose 


} 


been familiar since the dawn of self-consciousness, but which the | 


Democratic philosophers assured us ceased to have any force on the 
Fourth of July, 1776. It was then found, after the deterioration 
had notorious, and when an effort was made to reform, 


" 
pecomMe 


that reform was no longer an easy matter; that  politi- | 

eal ises. injure not simply those who profit by them or 
rate them, but those who permit them; that a bad judge 

( ches the very suitors who suffer from his badness; and that 
vou io remove him you discover that mere familiarity with 

hic doings has blunted or destroyed the popular horror of them, and 


| assiduity never tires, and who can often accomplish their object 
| just as well by pretending they are able to corrupt officers 


as by 
acknowledging that they have corrupted them. The Rings never 
admit that any man is pure; they enlist support for their schemes 
by maintaining that there is no quarter in which they cannot “ fix 
things.” The stronger and more daring they grow, the more 
necessary it is that courts of justice should be fortified against 
them; and acourt of justice is never fortified as long as it is not 
above suspicion. The Supreme Court is above suspicion thus far, 
and there is no such dearth of Presidential candidates as to make 
it excusable to expose it even to the shadow of a doubt. 


—————————leSeSeee 

ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
‘(HE purehase by Great Britain of the Khedive’s interest in the 
Suez Canal for about $20,000,600 would probably have excited 
comparatively little interest or attention if it were not for the 
exceeding delicacy of the crisis which has arisen in the affairs of the 
Ottoman Empire. The outbreak of the insurrection in Herzegovina 


found both Russia and Prussia disinelined to interfere, and Austria 
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quite resolved that it should not spread or assume serious propor- 


ble 


ahe wa 
eC Was 


favor. conditions, was able to 


But 


ome 


tions; and Turkey, under these 


+ 


unable to suppress it 


ot 


master and all but suppress it. 


Without finding that she had hee vulnerable in a way Which 


she had had no experience in any of her fermer troubics 
various wars and rebellions prior to 1852, she had enjoyed the very 


errag advante ~ 4 nt Dood Ne PA rr. ‘ +1 » sat 
pit it aaVantage IOV a S@DN-VaATOUAUTOUS Power Oo: ying newmver ae H 





In other words, she paid as she w and 





nor credit. 
could neither pay nor plunder any longer she stopped fighting, and 
found herself very much where she was before she began. 
Government borrowed, it borrowed small sums at enormous rates of 
interest from Armenian or Jewish mouey-lenders at Constantinople, 
and, if it felt disposed to repay, raised the means of doing so by 
stripping a rich pasha or Christian of a portion of his fortune, or by 
applying the screws to the revenue farmers in one of the provinees. 
But it was in no way dependent on the goced-will of the Western 
Its good or evil fortune was not measured by the very 
It was, 


exchanges. 
delicate gauge of a rise or fall in stocks in London or Paris. 


| The Nati 


T;, } 
m ner 4 


when she | 


If the 


therefore, a great misfortune for it to be introduced, in 1854, into the 


circle of borrowing nations, because it added to its other burdens the 
burden of sustaining its credit; and if the conditions of national credit 


had been as thoroughly understood then as they are now, doubtless | 


tT 


m 
doing so. ‘The credit of a power which spends money otherwise 
- 


than by the vote of specific appropriations by a legislative body, 


France and England would not have assumed the responsibility ef 


and which prepares and publishes no budget in preparation for the | 


financial year, cannot possibly last, even if it possesses a good sys- 
tem of taxation and an efficient civil service, owing to the tempta- 
tions offered in these days to spendthrift governments. It is very 
doubtful whether even Frederic the Great or the Bernese oligarchy 
would have remained thrifty and prudent and honest if they had 
had the facility in making loans which nearly all countries with even 
a semblanee of civilization have enjoyed during the last forty years. 
It was therefore an act of folly for the Powers interested in the pre- 
servation of Turkey to launeh her on a career of borrowing, because 
they greatly increased her vulnerability. She is undoubtedly 
stronger to-day in the kind of strength she has always had than 
she was at the fall of Sevastopel. She suppressed the insurrection 
in Herzegovina with rather more celerity and efficiency than she 
has ever shown under similar circumstances before, and if she had 
had no eredit in the Western stock-exchanges, all would have been 
well. But her default in the payment of her coupons was at 
taken as a sign of an approaching collapse against which her mili- 
tary strength and successes availed nothing; and as soon ws it was 
announced, Russia changed her attitude and treated the crisis as a 
grave one, calling for decisive measures, and it is now said that the 
three great Eastern Powers are in accord in their proposed dealing, 
whatever it may be, with the Turkish problem. 

The solution which seems to find most acceptance with the press 
is the occupation or protectorate of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Aus- 
tria, of Bulgaria and Roumelia and Constantinople now or shortly 
by Russia, and the retirement of the Sultan to Brusa in Asia 
Miror, from which his ancestor started for his final assault on the 
Greek Empire; and everybody says that this of course means Egypt 
ior Ergland, and takes the cession to her of his interest in the Canal 
by the Khedive as an indication that he knows what is coming, and 
like a wise man is preparing for it. This programme, if carried out, 
would be substantially that proposed by the Emperor Nicholas to Sir 
Crimean War, and 


onee 


Hamilton Seymour in 1852, which brought on the 
its acceptance now by England, after the expenditure of a thousand 
iniliion dotiars and of a hundred thousand lives in opposing i 
be one of the strangest episodes in modern polities; but 

land has all but made upher mind toaccept it there seems little doubt. 
(ne of the reasons for doubting whether the three Great Powers have 
really come to any conclusion about the matter is, that while it is 
ruc that it has certainly ever since 1866 been the policy of Prussiz 
to ussign Austria a kind of missionary réle among the Slaves in the 
Valley of the Danube, in order to prepare and compensate her for 
being one das pushed completely out of Germany and deprived of 
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the German element in her population, this is a1 wl \ 
7 nol i ead to t. bo 1 b } “ 
i ( il in h ] it because 3 14 tal } i } j 
Slaves to her population would eg@eravat 

test diff { bas already n ) i} } 
nd Croatian d Dalmatians on her ban ’ ( 
age, and it j e tl ( i ul wi } a 
Cir¢cuy ant >? Could CVet inca po ‘ hen 
empire Which must inevitably for a long time t& 


7 


Germans and Magyars, and whether 
the latter 


she could ever break th 
the leaning towards Russia which has sedulously ¢ 
vated during the last twenty years. Another reason is t} 

bility that Germany would be willing to have that 
population of European Turkey pass into the hands of a power 
which the Germans must, in the nat 


urse Of things, hay 


, 
Ural Cf 


good many questions to settle before their relations can be pet 
nently adjusted. ‘There is plenty of ground for supposing 
Colonel Chesney's anticipation that the next great war int r 
will consist in a trial of strength between Germany and R : 
well founded, and, if it be, Germany ean nono | 
rival in possession of the enormous advantages d 
ing the Lower Danube and Constantinople, with i ntv of} r 
Greeee When she pleases. 

But whatever way the question may be set as betw< 
tria, Germany, and Russia, Eagland is fully ; e that she will 
exert no influence on the settlement, and th 
the worst that ean happen. The essential thing for het to | 
open her communications with India, and cons: qu 
vation of Egypt from foreign attack or occupation has been a 
object with her ever since the end of the last eet lt 
this that Nelson’s vietory of the Nile was won, and that th 
tion under Abercrombie was sent out and fought the | ‘ 
Alexandria three years later. ‘There was a fore si ' 
from India to take part in that eampaign, thot late to 
tribute to the French evacuation, | their ee ( 
first recognition of the fact that Egypt is and must really be consid- 
ered, and now more than ever, an appendage of the Indian Empire. 
In facet, some of the most prominent Indian siatesiuen and t 
of late vears, among others Sir Charles Napier, have advoeated 
annexation as a thing sure to come, and the latt Ss in the t 
of drawing glowing pictures of ti which meh mad t 
of the Fellahs. The in fact, as milits u ial, much 
rior to the Sepoys, and the contingent they furnish to the Turkish 
army has long been the most valuable portion of 1 It is { to 
believe that the purchase of the Canal, therefore, is the first step ina 


process which will reduce the Khedive to the position of one of the 
dependent Indian princes, and place his army at the disposal of the 
British War Office. 





The satisfaction with which this bold move has been received 
in England is a strong indication » which the 


> +) pe 
of the ext 


British public has been chafing under the timid forcign policy of 
the Liberals, but it makes it not unlikely that the Tories may talce 
to it somewhat too fre an avenue of escape trem the ¢ 


‘lv as 
} 


t 
quences of their late blunders; and that it is @ dangerous avenue 


there is no question, as it is one in which it is very casy to go too far. 
will be received with great satisfaction 


Great Britain 


The probabilities are that i 


. 239 3 : t} ot 
at St. Petersburg. as it will be taken as a sign that 


is willing to aeeent the programme of 1853. The whole affair pro- 
mises to be one more step in the process of pushing back the Orien- 


vering the whole of 





tal invasion which at one time came so hear Cc 
Europe, and au ihe speedy disappearance from the observa- 
tion of the ordinary tourist of a civilization which, with all its moral 
and material imperfections, had certain charms in which ours is 
more and mere wanting, and for which we more and more yearn the 
richer and more powerful we become. The East, ages ago, learnt 


to * rest and be thankful.” The lesson has proved 
‘ tle of 


her political and social ruin, but we all acknowledge that a litt 
" ) 


only too well low 
s 
her power of repose is what Western progress necds to make it 


healthy and truly fruitful. 
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NOVEMBER IN ENGLAND. 

Lonpox, November 11, 1875. 
WS! BROWNING } ! na pleasing sonnet on the beauty of England 
A nat \pril, expressi in felicitous language, the delight 
\ m who happens to bein England in that exhilarating 
1 the « n things are buddir I am not aware that any 
Ihes] brate the grim charms of the month of Novem- 
ntry, and fam sure I do not wonder at it. The greater part 
the Midland Count through which I came the other day is under water, 
ewing the late floods, and a cheerless east wind broods over the whole 
land 1 malign divinity of Homeric times, drawing over to England 
thi !, inhospitable sea-damp from the Dutch coast across the German 
Ocean. Put even with these discomforts surrounding us, there is some hap- 
piness in life for those whose destinies permit them to live out of London. 


Country-houses are generally well and hospitably filled at this season with 


people, and—for the men, at least—there is plenty to do. Covert- 


] it in 
shooting is at its best. The leaves are off the trees, the undergrowth is no 
longer a jungle, the birds are strong on the wing, woodcocks—an animal 


highly prized by English sportsmen—have begun to show themselves here 
and there in the plantations, and the weather is mild enough to admit of a 
man standing for three-quarters of an hour in one spot without being inca- 
pacitated by cold from taki 


i ady 


antage of such opportunities as arise. 


Cub-hunting, which is poor sport to the regular hunting man, is over, and 
the t British sport of fox-hunting is in full swing ; and if you want to 
find an Englishman in his most genial mood, you will do so when he has 
ome home from a good run with a good pack of hounds, when he has been 
well mounted and led the field ; and even if one or two of his best friends 


mav have broken their collar-bones during the proceedings of the day, his 


spirits will not be seriously dampened. He has been on horseback all day, 
he has had his run and ridden his tired hunter home some fifteen or twenty 
ri and he comes down to dinner as fresh and cheery as if he had done 
nothing to exhaust himself. He makes himself especially pleasant to the 
ladies, who have spent a dull day by themselves indoors, and he probably 
rides the run over again in the smoking-room for the entertainment of the 
less enterprising spirits who preferred the tame pastime of pheasant-slaying 
to the more invigorating pleasures of the chase. There is not much to com- | 
plain of if your lot is cast in such pleasant places just now, and if your | 
tastes are sufficiently cosmopolitan to enable you to enjéy such pleasures as 
the country offers—pleisures, be it remembered, which go a long way 
towards the formation of British character, and which, though they contain 
no small element of barbarism, have a good side also, and bring out the 
manliness and endurance which have ever distinguished those of Anglo- 
Saxon blood 
November is tolerable to and even enjoyable by those who spend it in 
the country, but to any one who is doomed to live in London it is the 
dreariest portion of the year. The yellow fogs for which this huge caravan- 
sery of buman beings 1s not rious are generally at their best—or worst, 
We breakfast by candle-light at half-past nine o’clock, and grope our way 
f ! ly morn to dewy eve in a thick, greasy darkness that might be feli. 
In D mber. we have frost and snow to cheer us and Christmas to look for- 
wil In January, the days begin to lengthen, and with their lengthen- 
ine comes a sense of hopefulness, especially as Parliament will soon 
issemble and give us something to talk about. But November is the dead- 
¢ dull month of the whole year. statistics of London suicides 
stand | this month, as they ought to do. But as they are made up 
\ leprezsed Parisians who have not become aceclimatized, we do not 
r attention to them 
rinte to the time of the vear, the English law courts open at the 
| the month: the muni ipal elections take place over England 
il |, followel by an historical pageant called ** The Lord Mayor’s 
: eople who have nu opportunity of speaking elsewhere, or who 
VW » their names before the public, go about the country lecturing 
{ phical or literary associations, which generally commence their 
inter s s in this dismal month. 
\ 1 Interest w uttached to the opening of the law courts this 
. he old ised system which had prevailed for centuries 
‘ { nd und eration of the Judicature Act, and the Courts 
Law i were formally fused into one. - But that in- 
{ ransient, and fected the lawyers mainly—the general public 
‘ lary ck The effect of the changes will be that equity 
ha { be less prominent than heretofore, and much of their busi- 
n | become chamber practice jut the spirit of litigation is stated to 
be activ abroad in England, and there is plenty of work going about to 


Nation. 


| 
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delight the hearts of the The new act is, en the whole, working 


+i! 
ili 


lawyers. 


smoothly. but it is said to be pregnant with questions of procedure which 


cannot fail to raise interesting points and to afford employment to many 


d ving young men. J cannot say how this may be ; but a visit to West- 
minster and Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple enables me to say with great 
distinctness that there is ne lack of young men eager for employment. To 
hem no doubt the future is bright with hope, and even the November fogs 

The municipal elections have in the main resulted in favor of the Libe- 
rals, Last year, it was otherwise. But he would be a sanguine Liberal 
who saw in this fact even a symptom of the decay of the Conservative 
reaction which placed the present Ministry in power. Political 
feeling is undoubtedly one of the eiements which determine the 


result of a municipal contest, but it is only one of them. The franchise is 
the same for municipal as for parliamentary elections in boroughs, except 
that women have votes (which they rarely use) in the former and not in the 
latter. But many loeal and provincial and personal considerations infiu- 
ence votes in the smaller arena which are necessarily excluded in the larger. 
The present Ministry have made more serious blunders in the eighteen 
months during which they have held office than the Gladstone Ministry 
But the country is still with the present 
men, and they are permitted to secure seat after seat as they become 
vacant, ise there is no fight left in the Liberals, and nothing to 
fight for if there was. The leaders of the Liberal party seem to have 
made up their mind to run a waiting race. This Parliament they give up 
as hopeless, but they husband their strewgth and their resources in order 
to show a good front at the general clection, whenever that may be, and 
they are not unwise in this policy. The country is resting and comfor- 
table. No one can say when or how it may awaken and bring itself to- 
gether for action. The Turkish complications may arouse it more suddenly 
than any of us anticipate, or the outbreak of a religious war in the far 
Kast, of which the recent outbreak at Perak may be the premonitory symp- 
toms, may cause us to open our eyes with a ruder shock than we ex- 
pected. Whenever or however it comes about, the Liberal party, I doubt 
not, will give up its differences and throw aside its temporary supineness. 
In the meantime, let us be grateful for our repose, and enjoy what little 
excitements the spirit of November-time affords us. 

In this mental attitude of gratitude T went to hear Mr. Forster (who 
was with you last year) open the Philosophical Institution in Edinburgh 
last Friday with an elaborate lecture on our Colonial Empire, and I 
assisted from a window at the Lord Mayor’s show here last Wednesday. I 
cannot honestly say that I thought very much of either of the perfor- 
mances. Mr. Forster had apparently given a good deal of attention to 
the subject, and had carefully prepared his lecture. 
interesting facts and a few not uninteresting surmises, among them 
these: that taking our colonies in the strictest sense—those only which 
are or can be peopled by white men—their area was not much less than 
four millions of square miles ; and if the area of British India and of our 
tropical dependencies be added and that of the United Kingdom, the 
whole British territory is about eight millions of square miles, or more than 
one-eighth of the whole surface of the globe. The coloniai population, he 
said, amounted to about six millions and a half, or an increase in twenty- 
one years of more than eighty-eight per cent., and that in eighty-four years 
from this time, allowing a similar ratio of increase, it would amount to 
eighty-two millions. These statistics and the calculations deduced from 
them were listened to with attention, as such dry bones always are listened to 
by a hard-headed Scotch audience. The abundant flattery which Mr. For- 
ster poured out upon his hearers was also accepted pleasantly. But, to my 
mind at least, there was the want of the true ring of conviction in much 
that Mr. Forster said. It seemed as if he had got up what he considered 
the popular side at the present moment—as if, in short, the motive of the 
address was not so much the future ef our colonial empire as the future of 
Mr. Forster. 

My other little excitement, the Lord Mayor’s show, was indeed a pitiful 


ry 
ty 


made during their whole tenure. 


becar 


He gave. us some 


one—a procession consisting of twenty shabby carriages, six men in armor 
mounted on steeds which had not a caracole among them all, six men dressed 
like Robin Hood in a provincial theatre, the Lord Mayor’s coach as it ap- 
pears in Hogarth’s picture of the ‘‘ Good Apprentice,” anc 
That was the whole ceremonial. I may dismiss the matter with a 
Samuel Pepys when he went to see the same 
performance two hundred and fifteen years ago, on the 29th of Cctober, 
1660: ‘I up early, it being my Lord Mayor’s day, . . . 


1 several bands of 
mus ic. 
sentence borrowed from Mr. 


to 


one 


Mr. Isaacson’s, a linendraper at the Key in Cheapside ; where there was a 
company of fine ladies, and we were civilly treated, and had a very good 
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place to sce the pageants, which were many, and I believe good for such 
kind of things, but in themselves but poor and absurd ” (Mr. Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ 
Vol. I., page 150). 


Correspondence. 


THE CHEVALIER HABICHT. 
To THe Eprror or Tue Nation : 

Sir; Some time since your paper gave currency in an editorial to a 
charge made in the Z/erald reflecting upon the official character of ‘the 
Chevalier Habicht ” while Consul of His Majesty the King of Sweden and 
Norway. 

The Ierald publishes a card from Mr. Habicht which appears to con- 
clusively establish his innocence of the charge anonymously made in the 
Herald and credited editorially by yourself. 

Is it not due to fair dealing that you should give Mr. Habicht the bene- 
fit of his denial ? A charge of this sort, receiving the editorial sanction of 
yourself, preserved in a paper credited with care and accuracy in all de- 
partments, and which from its excellence as well as from its form is fre- 
quently preserved for binding and future reference, is more serious than 
the same in a great morning daily, which is almost never preserved. 

I am, dear Sir, very respectfully yours, 
Row.anp R. Hazarp. 

{It is. Our not having sooner done what we could to set Mr. 
Habicht right on this matter has been due to oversight simply. We 
had ourselves made enquiries prior to the appearance of his card in 
the Herald which satisfied us that Mr. Seward had acted with undue 
precipitation and with great injustice. He condemned the accused 
without a hearing, and apparently without any investigation 
whatever; but then it was in the middle of the ‘little bell” period, 
when the country was eager for vigor above all things.—Eb. 
NATION. ] 


THE 
To tne Eprror or THE NATION : 


NEO-PAGANS. 


Smr : What is a poor reader to do when the most authoritative dictators 
of literary opinion flatly contradict each other ? I am composing, for the 
use of high schools and academies, a manual of the literature of the nine- 
teenth century. After reading the able article on Charles Baudelaire, by 
G. Saintsbury, in the November Fortnightly, I penned a short notice of him 
for my work, based on what Mr. Saintsbury had said, for I have no first- 
hand acquaintance with his writings. No sooner had I done so than a 
friend pointed out to me an article in the last volume of * Etudes,’ by Ed- 
mond Schérer, which made me tremble at my rash confidingness. 
is right and which wrong ? Here is the key-note of Saintsbury : 


** Valuable and delightful as he is for private study, with no further 


end, he should be yet more valuable and productive of multiplied delight as | 
It is reported of a scholar not unknown at one | 


a model and a stimulant. 
of our universities that before going to bed he invariably, in conscious or 
unconscious parody of ancient habits, reads a sonnet of Shakspere. If 
this practice should spread, and manuals of devotion become common 
among men of letters, I know none that I should be tempted to adopt my- 


self and to recommend to others in preference to the writings of Charles | 


Baudelaire.” 
And here a specimen of Schérer : 


‘‘There is no reason why this process [of seeking strong sensation in 
literature] should ever stop. 
horrible and the disgusting. We paint unclean things. We grow furicus 
and wallow in them. But this rottenness itself rots ; this decomposition 
engenders a decomposition more fetid still, until there remains an_ inde- 
scribable something that has no name in any language. Voila Baude- 
laire.” 

Yours truly, W. J. 
WoRrRCESTER, Mass., Oct. 29, 1875. 


[We fear that this letter, under the specious garb of ingenuous- 
ness, may really be an insidious attack upon the authority of lite- 
rary critics generally. We shall not ourselves state whether we 
consider M. Baudelaire an Hyperion or a Satyr—our words might 


Which | 


The terrible being exhausted, we come to the | 


only make confusion worse econfounded—but we will simply remind | 


our correspondent that the utterances of a critic, like those of any 
one else, should be read in the light of the previous tenor of his life 


The Nation. 
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and of the company he keeps. Now, if our memory of previous 
articles in the Academy signed by G. Saintsbury serves us aright, 
there mantles already upon his genius the hue of a premature de- 
crepitude. We think it was he who in a of Walt 
Whitman picked out for special giorification all the most spurious- 
sounding passages in that poet’s works th 
‘the beautiful uneut hair of graves,” ‘the produced bal 
vegetation,” and the like. 


reeent notice 


those about 


e crass being 


of the 


The entire neo-pagan school of writers in England, from Mr. 
Swinburne all the way down to the present critic, must fill eon- 
servative Britons with amazement at its performances. It is im 


possible to imagine anything less like the voice of the stout, vaseu- 
jar, humorous Anglo-Saxon temperament than their stringy, shrill, 
emasculate falsetto. To be for ever conscious of the tremendous 
ness of one’s own * culture” and of the gulf that lies between one’s 
own illuminated intelligence and the ordinary Philistine brain, is 
no doubt a very flattering unction to the soul, but a bad thing for 
the judgment, especially in minds as impervious to humor as these 
writers all are. The tone in which they urge us to cultivate in 
turn the frivolous, the cruel, and the of 
our imagination is usually as dry and solemn as that of a Seoteh 
funeral sermon. It really takes the Latin races to 
thing with a light and unpedantie touch. For these Englishmen to 
have made the tardy discovery that the moral didaetie element is 
not the all-in-all of literary art is no doubt well and good; but it 
does not follow that they need therefore seize upon every wit- 


ities 


libidinous capa 


do this sort of 


less literary manifestation—provided only it be immoral els 
—and command us to revere it. They forget that, pur- 
sued in this singularly heavy and studious fashion, vice loses 
more than half its charm. Its principal merit always lay in its 
spontaneity and freedom from the Pharisaie exclusiveness that 
virtue often engenders. But when vice grows exclusive and 


priggish and sicklied o’er with pale, wsthetical self-consciousness, all 
the odds pass to the side of virtue. Jt becomes the symbol of light- 
ness and emancipation, and vice the dreary and burdensome thing 
every passing minute which it is commonly admitted to be in the 
long run. 

The truth is that the only tolerable way to be unmoral is to be 
so by the grace of nature and unconsciously. Once begin to theo- 
rize and write magazine articles about what is the most vulgar and 
what the most distingué form of moral sensibility to possess, and 
any genuine pagan will repudiate vou for a dilettante and a sham. 
You have been caught in flagrante delicto of having a conscience, 
and a most superfine one at that; vou can nevermore get rid of 
it, and the only question for you is, Shall it keep natural and whole- 
some, or spoil upon your hands? If the little English 
writers we are considering affect to preter the latter alternative, 
and to enjoy a rancid and gamey flavor in their ethics, M. Schéret 
has never been guilty of any such pretentious inanity. He is one of 
the foremost of living critics, and we think that our correspondent 
(if still bent upon composing his * History’ at second-hand) will 
find him a far safer guide to follow than any of his English ‘* pagan” 
rivals.—ED. NATION. ] 
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Notes. 


THE New-England Historical and 

entirely occupied with Centennial 
centenary of the meeting of the first Continental Congress, Sept. 5, 1874, to 
that of Washington’s taking command at Cambridge, July 3, 1875. The 
number has also been published as a separate volume, in an edition limited 
The illustration is a portrait of Gen. Warren.—lLlenry 
Holt & Co. send us a complete set, in twelve volumes, of their library edi- 
tion of Taine’s works, whose titles are as follows: ‘English Literature’ (3 
vols.), *‘Leetures on Art’ (2 vols.), ‘On Intelligence’ (2 vols.), ‘ Italy— 
Rome and Naples : Florence and Venice’ (2 vols.), ‘ Notes on England ’ 
* Notes on Paris,’ and ‘ A Tour in the Pyrenees.’ 
the paper, print, and binding of this series leave nothing to be desired in 


Genealogical Regist y for October is 


addresses and proceedings, from the 


to 250 copies. 


As our readers are aware, 


The 


‘ "i nu ‘ 
) \ » I 4 ( } i t « 
j ou . 
; ’ i i t ‘ 
! 
’ i all 
i y t Ie i 

S Rabbi Aaron Ben A r has lately been discovered at 

Aleppo | (sins is to ( for Syria in order to late 
it,.—— In Italy, the ¢ ernment assists by subsidies in the establishment of 
popular distinguished from public) libraric sy arecent order of the 
Minister of Publie Instruction, hereafter no moneys will be given for the 
i tisition of books, but at diseretion the books themselves will be furnished 
‘ ling to the locality and the prosperity of each institution. The Minis- 
has invited the slate teachers, authors, and publishers to point out and 
him the works they deem best calculated to improve artisan and 

} lers. 

—ln diary x December there is a very fresh and entertaining paper 
on t lonial an ities of suburban Charleston, called ‘* Up the Ashley 
wid Y by ( tance Fenimore Woolson. The writer has been dili- 

1 collecting f about the old houses and churches of the ** first fa- 
! he back plantations along and between tie two rivers, end has 
ich t is curious to tell al the Draytons, Izzards, Midd! : 
\ 1b! Gibbeses, Smith { sume stock that furnished a wife 
f ] Ada: Moultries, and the other settlers of Dorchester and Goose 
( k, She has also, apropos of the Ashley, something to say about the 
post-bellum phosphate industry which has done so much to help South Caro- 
n ‘the thin ice of commercial reconstruction. The illustrations which 
ny the article are excellent. Mr. Parton’s series on caricature con- 
cludes, we suppose, with ** Caricature in the United States.” He has appa- 
rently had some difficulty in filling out this chapter, especially for the 
earlier periods, Dut for his anti-Federalist zeal, one would have expected 
to meet here the immortal figure of the Gerrymander, which is, however, 
conspicuous by its absence. Dr. Barnard’s centennial paper, on the pro- 
gress of the exact sciences, may be read with unalloyed satisfaction by every 
Amer 1. Why Mr. John Swinton’s *‘ narrative piece” should have been 
marked off into stanzas, and otherwise given the look of verse, we cannot 
for the life of us imagine. We doubt ifeven a reference to Walt Whitman 

] | e ] n 

—The December Seribner’s contains a second instalment of ‘Gabriel 
Conr a novel which promises to be interesting, and to arouse anew a 

xd deal of discussion as to its author, Mr, Bret Harte. Whether Mr. 
Harte has only talent or is possessed of genius, whether he is an American 


imitator of Dickens or an original product of American soil, whether 


his latest work is his best or his worst—all these questions will pro- 








bably be thoroughly discussed by the pestilent tribe of critics as soon as 
the story mal ts appearance in a complete form, and we have no desire 
t the pul verdict, except within the safe limits of a prophecy 
t] ll be much read and much talked about. Enough 
) wiv apy ed to warrant us in noticing the fact 
t uthor has anparently determined to work the vein in which he 
I ecess—that of extreme Western low life. Like 
1) wa n that low life is what he understands 
j {f the | of the ** gil l halls of fashion” he 
| i ke Ladies and gentlemen in Dickens’s 
brain, not flesh and blood, and 
Some mori lity, as charit 
meckness itien vil m the 
1 -bo his hostlers are sure to reek of t 
i | ockneys could be identitied 
! ! ( \ 1 short, with all his ch 
{ honeh theve may be exagcerdtion 
4 i exaggeration within limits permitted 
Iarte ‘ shown the same peculiarity, and this 
ving to the fact that it is not by any means the only link 


s 


vuthor of * David Copperfield’ and ‘ Oliver 


Nation. 
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Twist.’ T who have read Mr. Harte’s ‘Condensed Novels’ (we believe 
that ¥ the title) probably remember a masterly imi of Dickers’s 
r i} ry led on the ‘Christmas Carol - ition so good 
it could hardly be called a parody, and which scemed from its close re- 
tl PES t sympathy of no ordinary k nd h ween the two 
aut! The s syinpathy may be seen now and then in everything h 
writes: as, for example. in such details as the headings of some of the chap- 
f+ Gabriel Conroy ’—e. 7., Chapter VITL., The footprints grow fainter,” 
f " » Ch pee *1X., In which the footprints are lost ever 
—headings that we should have been qui e ready to maintain came out of 
it leg . xr * pleak Hi yu e,” In Mr. Harte’s present stor h has 
apparently determined to show us low life at its lowest, and in the opening 
chapters we make the acquaintance of a party of emigrants or prospecters 
revluced—inany of them by taste, others by circumstances, and almost all by 
the snow which has cooped them up and_ by starvation—to the level which 


eparates from 


man 





beast, in fact, to the level at whi 


h the stronger 
and hungrier man begins to eat his less powerful comrade. 


To say that 
the description can be read without a shudder would not be true, but it is 


skilfully done. and to shudder over the half-revealed atrocities hinted at by 
' alf-reve i j 


Mr. Harte is not to prevent us from looking forward to the next number 


with interest. 

Mducation in the United 
will be found in this month’s Lippincofi’s.. It is by Dr. I. C. 
Wood, jr. With no waste of words, it contrasts the European require- 
ments for the medical practitioner with the total lack of them in this 
We say total lack because Dr. Wood declares with emphasis that 


—A timely and forcible paper on ‘* Medical I 


States 


country. 
the Harvard diploma ‘‘is the only one issued by any prominent Ameri- 
can inedical college which is a guarantee that its possessor has been well 
educated in the science and practice of medicine.” 
lleges are multiplied beyond all need ; says that there 
are now over a hundred of them, “ whilst the natural demand would call 
or not more than a dozen” ; that they turn out 3,000 graduates a year, or 
nearly five times as many physicians as are licensed in Germany for a larger 
population ; that such is the competition among them that ‘“‘long ago the 
standard of graduation was very low—now it is approaching zero,” end 


He denounces the mode 
in which medical co 


e 
} 


even in the Philadelphia schools (with which the writer is most conversant) 
it is no higher than it was ten years ago, ‘‘and I believe even lower.” Tl 
physicians who found the multitude of new schools, and, composing them- 
selves into faculties, become self-styled professors, ‘‘ may be in truth looked 
upon as joint-stock companies, or copartnerships possessed of a valuable 
franchise.” 


i 


For one thing, they escape ‘‘a custom which binds the pro- 
fession with the iron rigidity of a social iaw,” viz., ‘‘ that no medical man 
may announce himself in the daily press even by a simple card. Even one 
who essays to practise a special branch is ostracised in many localities if he 
merely puts ‘ anrist? or ‘ oculist’ on his window-shutter or door-plate. But 
if the physician be connected with a public institution, that institution 
must advertise him in the course of its own necessary advertisement. 
[Ience, in the great majority of cases, the professor's chair becomes 
very road to practice.” As a protection against 
quacks and half trained doctors, Dr. Wood proposes a State board of ex- 
aminers, getting over the obstacle of ‘‘sects” in this way: ‘‘The diffc- 
rences involve only the treatment of disease. Let, then, the board 
examine only in the other branches. The man who has passed a severo 
examination in the fundamental sciences of medicine—chemistry, anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology—as well as in the natural history and diag- 
nosis of diseases and injuries and the principles of mechanical treatment, 
with ree of safety be trusted for the rest.” 
therapeutics might 


valuable as a 


deg Or supple- 
for instituted, as in Canada. 
Another attractive paper in Lippinccit’s is Mrs. Kemble’s “ Notes on the 
Characters of Queen Katharine and Cardinal Wolsey in ‘Henry VUHI."” 
The writer is led in her analysis into some expression of opinion as to the 
disputed Shaksperian portions of the play, and closes with this bit of 


criticism : 


May some 


mental boards be 


‘*T have read lateiy of comparisons between ‘Henry VIII.’ and Ten- 
nm ‘Queen Mary’: to me this latter production appears no more 
like Shakspere’s writing than a suit of his clothes would be like him ; 
they would certainly remind any one who saw them of him who had 
worn them. Iam much mistaken if Alfred Tennyson himself would not 
be more apt than any one to say (if it may unprofanely be said), ‘Why 


callest thou me Shakspere 9” 


yson s 





We notice, by the way, that a prize is offered to the Sophomore Class of 
Trinity College, Hartford, for a Greek translation of the ‘Queen Marv,’ 
., scene 4. 


Act \ 


—The deaths of Mr. William B. Astor and Mr. Henry Wilson, happening 

















The 


at the same time, brought out into very strong contrast 
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as they did almost 


two Widely opposed types ¢ 


i Ae | 


f American life—the successful | 





his wey up to the highest positions in 





the business of his life, and the successful accumulaior of pre 

ali political questions were mere wind and fury, sigi thing. if 
Mr. Wilson had been asked at any time during the last forty years 1 
explain t! hole duty of the American citizen, he would have said that 
consisted in takin active part in publie life. in attending the primary 
meeting, in seeing that none but fit men were nominated for office; and 
probably if he had been asked to point out the causes of the misgovernment 


and anarchy in this city, he would have declared ii to be 
theh 


a 


cumulation of 


the indifferet 





the wealthy and intclligent classes to political duties. Speakin 


broadly, the whole vast a property by two generations cf 





Astors has been accoinplished in defiance of this theery of th 

citizen, and you would hardly at any time during Mr. W. B. Astor's long 
life have persuaded him that there was anything init. The Astor property 
was accumulated by men whose first maxim, in practice at any rate, was that 
the merchant or capitalist who had anything to do with politics, except so 
stultified 


e autv ol the 


far as to make himself secure against oppression or over-taxation, 
himself, and directly 
his chances of 





diminished, by the amount of his political activity, 
success in business. The property of which the late Mr. 
Astor was possessed would have enabled him, had he felt inclined to make 
the attempt, to exercise a very large share of the political power of the city 
in which he lived, but his political life and ambition were confined to a 
quiet resolution that, whatever party or ring might be in power, it should 
not harm his capital or income. Within these limits, submission to the 
ruling powers, no matter of what stripe, was his simple plan, and was adhered 
to as steadily as if he had been living under a despctism instead of in a free 
country. The only connection between the public and Mr. Astor was the 
Astor Library, which cannot be said to have been kept up as it should have 
been, though it has received constant attention. It might easily have 
been made one of the finest libraries in the world. As Mr. Astor’s will has 
not yet been published, we do not know what provision has been made for 
its support and continuance. 

—The sevresy which has hitherto surrounded the plan of the new musical 
college has at last been removed, and it appears that a New York million- 
aire is really going to give the city a fund for musical purposes hitherto 
undreait of in the history of the art. It is probably not only an unheard-of 
gift in amount, but it is a rare instance of liberality and public spirit, too, 
that « whole family should solemnly agree to accumulate almost their 
Whether 
Mr. Wood’s munificent endowment will really enable New York to compete 
with Europe in music remains to be seen ; but there can be no doubt 


entire substance as a fund to be given to public use by the survivor. 


oO. one 
thing—that gifts like this do a great deal to disprove the commonplace 
maxim about esthetics, to the effect that they never thrive without govern- 
ment patronage. It makes, of course, no difference whether the patronage 
b> governmental or private so long as it is large enough, and the axiom 
rests on the supposition that private patronage will never contribute 
enough. The art of which it is supposed to be most clearly true is that of 
the stage, but it ought to be quite as true of music, and a musical endow- 
ment of from three to five millions for a city like New York seems to show 
that it is true of neither. 

—The announcement that Tupper has composed a centennial poem 
called ‘‘ Washington,” and will try to procure its representation here next 
year, has brought down a great deal of criticism, or, more properly speak- 
ing, vituperation, on the head of the author of the ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ 
which will, we fear, make but little impression upon him. He has been ex- 
posed and riddled by the wit of the English weekly press more thoroughly 
than any modern writer ; his pretensions as a poet have been completely 
upset over and over again ; his philosophy has been shown to be no better 
than his poetry, and his poetry no improvement on his philosophy. Yet 
the callous bard goes on after his kind producing verses unblushingly, and 

gt 


good fight of mediocrity and triumphed in England, it is no wonder 


gli 


his readers go on in their ignorance resding them; and, having fought the 
that he 
Un- 
der these circumstances, he did what was a very wise thing to do—he cap- 
tured the gallant Colonel Forney, 
guished Americans in London, and read his poem, or drama, or wh 
he culls it, to thein. 


should be tempted to conquer a new world on this side of the water. 


General Schenck, and a few other disiin- 
itevel 
The fox in the fable had no betier reason for persuad- 
ing the others of his tribe to cut off their tails than these gentlemen now 
have for procuring Mr. Tupper other victims, and we must protest against 


ta 
this transparent act of revenge. 


—Dr. Wilson of Toronto, in a paper on ‘* Hybridity and Absorption in 





Nation. 


. = = 
relation to the Red-Indian Race.” reprinted frem the ( e { 
**adduces data,” according to 4 _ ss prove that a verv « 

pioportion of red blood has been absorbed int 

and that especially in the Canadian Domini this 

physiognomy of all classes”; also that ** th il f 

this influence is decidedly FOr i. physically and ie et hes i iiete 
more: **The characteristic Brether-fonat 

attributed to influences of climate, soil, food, ete, Dr. W 1 
to atiribute to a decided admixture of In 

French and the Indians ** hybridiz well | 
Wilson’s **data” are all probably from Cana ‘ 

the grim smile which will pervade the OW 

tvpical Yankee when he reads that they ar 

admixture, along with an advantage to his phys \ 

may compensate for some loss of beauty ! 

—At the recent (the sixteenth) annual meetingef the ' n Ii l 
Commission in Munich, held early in October, it was : 1 that the 
‘Tlistory of the Sciences in Germany’ is approachit on. The 
fourteenth volume, Prof. Roscher’s * History of Polit . Wes 
issued during the past year, and Prof. Sachs’s * UI \ . 
for the press. The histories of mathematics (by Prof, | 
and of historical science (by Prof. Wegele of Wiirz! y\ nent 
to he followed by the volumes on geology, classical p! lorv, end: 

The editorship of the volume on physics is at present vm do upen, and 
that on the science of war has recently been ted to General v 


Troschke of Berlin. We may appropriately notice that though Prof von 


Sybel, whose occasional addresses during his connection with the Univer 

at Bonn have found mention in our columns, has recently removed t 
Berlin to accept the directorship of the Prussian Archives, his me 

ship in the Academy of Sciences in Berlin permits, we believe, a « n 


activity in connection with the Berlin University, so that historical students 
may hope to retain him as a personal 


teacher. In the conduct of the 
Archives he will find abundant opportunity for introducing some useful 
reforms. 


—Those of our readers who have followed the discussion upon the 1 
German School of Economists will be interested to know that Roscher has 
this year published the eighth edition of the 


, ° 





tional Economy.’ The complete plan of the vy four volumes 
—the first upon the general science, tl n to cul- 
ture, the third to manufactures and commerce, overnmental 


oe 
reiations, 


Only two volumes have, however, | 


Ges 


the present volume— National’ kononiie 


from the titles of the chapters. The first book, ** Vorstufen des Ackerbaus 
has chapters upon fishing, hunting. and pastoral! peoples ; the sceond book, 
agriculture, embraces the successive hercs—general cherecter, extensive 


and intensive agriculture, its several branches, large and small estates 


relation of proprietor to cultivator (Landictrih\, property in land (Grund- 


etgenthum) and the communities, property in land and 


in land and elasses, burdens of 


the peasantry, agricultural (danewirth- 


schafllicher) evedit, misuse of alienation of Inend (Wediisirng), trade in 


} 


corn, agricultural insurance, and egriculiural education. The third Look 
treats of the industries subsidiary to agriculture (Nebenziweige’, fishenes, 
grazing, and forest culture. These titles give a tolerably good notion of the 


appropriateness of the term ‘‘ Historical School of Economists.” 
—The police service of Vienna, as at 


} 


present constituted, is of very 


recent growth. The ignorant and often brutal policeman of the old 
Kaiserstadt, recruited in great part from the Czech soldiery, survived the 
era of Metternich and Sedlnitzky, his all-powerful president of the police, 
until 1869, when he made way for his intelligent and mild-mannered - 
cessor. The native humor of the Viennese has not een slow in character- 
izing the change, and the Sicherheitswachmann of to-day, with his over- 


h 
flowing politeness, is as much a stereotyped figure in th 
i 


as the Czech guardian of the peace, with his broken G« 


come hewspapers 
rman ana une 
The new police corps is a purely civil organization 


Austria, 
struction, 





of the spirit of enlightenment now prevailing in 
] 


I 
OOIS ¢ 


if its own, both for spe ial and general in 
The men, on joining the force, enter a preparatory class, and, when fitted 
i luty, mplete their knowledge of the reculations of the service 
In the schools for thi 
called, lectur re deliy 
the riminal d civil cade, on 
geography, history, ete., while special instruction may be had in 


their respective districts training 
f as the superior officers are ered on 
tha f 
{ f 


| . } j +} 4 
undamental iaws of the empire, 


wim, 
ming and navigation, telegraphy, French and Engi-b The linguisti¢ 


oo = T 
B58 The N 
attainments of the Vienna police are probably superior to those of any 
imilar | vy of men, owin f course, mostly to the peculiar complexion 
f 4! pire At t close of 1873—we quote from the last report of the 
Mayor of Vienna—the force numbered 2,708 men, of whom, in addition to 


284 Italian, 268 Hungarian, 65 


‘ Slavie dialects, 
Mrench, 50 Roumanian, 40 Hebrew(!), 14 English, and 6 Spanish. 


1 seven 
] dred and twenty men may be said to have received a liberal education, 
Hl having passed through Gymnasien and Realschulen, and 74 having 


} 


attended comme 
almost every kind of professional education, even theology, pedagogy, sur- 


gery, and the fine arts claiming 5, 10, 11, and 5 representatives respec- 


tively. Whether there is cause for unmixed congratulation in the fact that 
so much valuable material should have been turned into this particular 
Possibly the figures, 


channel of usefulness, is perhaps an open question. 


so creditable to the intelligence of the Vienna police, may also throw some 
light on the unmistakable inferiority of their physique as compared with 
The latter will find food for reflee- 
tion in the statement that, while 33 policemen were wounded in making 


that of our metropolitan protectors, 


s, they, in turn, made use of their weapons only in 16 cases, inflictir 


arresi 


sli 


ight injuries 


o 
1g 


BOYNTON’S REVIEW OF SHERMAN-* 
II. 


TUE next charge is of injustice to Rosecrans in the account of the battles 
of Iuka and Corinth, and Gen, Boynton relies chiefly upon the reports of 
Grant to prove that he was not dissatisfied with Rosecrans in those engage- 


ments, as Sherman asserts. We cannot think this a conclusive way of an- 


swering an assertion made by Sherman on personal knowledge. All the 
dissatisfuctions felt by commanding generals are by no means displayed in 


official reports. Grant rarely, if ever, indulges in censure in such docu- 


ments. They are always intended, to a certain extent, for public effect, 
and only extreme necessity or provocation will induce a wise commander 
The chief business of 
history is to get behind these reports, and an appeal to their generalities 


to make a report a discouraging or a complaining one. 


against details given on personal knowledge is an inversion of the proper 
order and mode of investigation. It has always been notorious in the 
army, and Gen, Beynton admits the fact (p. 53), that from the time of 
this campaign Gen. had a great dislike of Gen. Rosecrans, so 
great that to it is currently attributed the abandonment of his profession 

The reasons for this 
dislike which Gen, Boynton suggests are not in themselves sufficient, and 
the care 
the fighting at Iuka to Gen, Hamilton, while he gives no word of commen- 


Grant 
by Rosecrans when Grant was elected President. 
with which Grant in his official report (p. 46) limits the credit of 
dation to Rosecrans personally, is significant to those whom a knowledge of 


Sherman is the 
best authority for what Grant felt on that occasion, and, so far from censur- 


attendant circumstances enables to read between the lines, 
ing Rosecrans himself, he defends him, urging that the inherent difficulties 
of such combinations as were there attempted were enough to account for 
a lack of complete success (p. 45). In regard to the battle of Corinth, 
Sherman criticises nothing but the pursuit of the enemy, which he evidently 
thinks was not prompt enough, and adds that Grant was again displeased. 
Sherman does not express his opinion in any offensive manner, andas to his 
assertion of Grant’s displeasure we can only repeat that the absence from 
the reports of an open expression of it does not disprove the fact. 

We have neither time nor space for an extended examination of the 
next charge, which is that of blundering and reckless waste of life in Sher- 
man’s assault at Chickasaw Bayou, near Vicksburg. in the latter part of 
December, 1862, He was ordered to reduce Vicksburg if he could with 
He reconnoitred, chose the 
place of attack which seemed most practicable, assaulted, was repulsed, 
admitted it, and assumed frankly the responsibility. Had he not assaulted, 
plenty of critic: 


sti lr force 


sas were placed at his disposal. 


would have sworn that a vigorous attack would certainly 
have been suecessful. Let that pass ; we are dealing chiefly at present with 

In connection with the assault 
above referred to, Sherman is charged with unfairness towards Gen. Geo. 
W. Morgan, commandant of a division ordered to make the attack at the 
hosen as the key to tl Sherman says Morgan was to 


a uit ACY () 


his veracity and fairness, or the contrary. 


point ( ie situation, 


lead his division in person, and that he had promised ‘in ten minutes after 
you give the signal Ul be on those hills.” He further asserts that Morgan 


did not go forward with bis command in person, nor eross the bayou in 
** Sherman's Hist ical Raid rhe ‘Memoirs’ in the Light of the Record. A 
Review Based upon Compilations from the Files of the War Office. By H. V. Boyn- 
= - sshington Correspondent of the Cincinaati gucett:.' Cincinnati: Wilstach, 
aldwin & Ce 


reial schools In fact, the list showed a sprinkling of | 
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ation. 


front of the hills, and to this he attributes the failure of the attack (p. 
57). No soldier will deny that if the facts are so the failure is sufliciently 
accounted for, and that much stronger language than Sherman uses would 


be justifiable. The disproof of Sherman’s assertions offered by Gen. Boyn- 


ton is purely circumstantial, as follows : Sherman does not make the charge 
against Morgan in his official report, though he does say that Morgan prom- 


ised to renew the assault in half an hour and did not doso, To thisa plain 
answer is that the fact of Morgan’s personal conduct may not have been 
learned by Sherman at the time of writing the report. The ‘* record ” does 
not ‘contradict ” Sherman, and we hold_it scarcely credible that Sherman 
would declare that Morgan did not cross the bayou in person and lead his 
division to the attack unless there was pretty good evidence of it. Morgan 
is still alive, and so are hundreds of men and officers who were in his com- 
mand that day. A charge of unfairness cannot be made out so. A plain 
question of fact should either be met in some other way, or, for the sake of 
those whose names are involved, it should not be mooted. 

In Chapter VL., Gen. Boynton charges that Sherman is again unjust to 
Rosecrans in stating that he was defeated by Bragg at Chickamauga and 
driven into Chattanooga. For present purposes, it is enough to say that 
Sherman holds that opinion in common with nearly everybody else, and is 
therefore not chargeable with malice in entertaining it. Gen. Boynton’s 
theory, that the retiring to Chattanooga was ‘‘ strategy,” and that it was 
parallel to ‘* Hood’s driving Sherman into Atlanta,” is, to say the least of 
it, novel, and we are forced to declare that a single reading of the ‘* record ” 
does not seem to sustain the theory. 

As to the condition of things when Sherman joined Grant in person 
before the battle of Missionary Ridge, Sherman in his ‘ Memoirs’ has given 
a detailed report of a conversation with Grant, quoted in the Review (pp. 
70, 71). Upon this, Gen. Boynton charges Sherman with unfairness to 
Thomas and the Army of the Cumberland, disregarding the fact that 
Sherman is telling Grant’s opinion, and not hisown. The conversation is 
an important and interesting historical item ; and to intimate that it is 
purely imaginary because, some ten days later, Grant ordered Thomas to 
make a preliminary movement, before Sherman’s troops had come into 
position, does not seem to us worthy to be called criticism. Grant’s opinion 
of the demoralization of Thomas’s command may have been a mistaken 
one, or the near approach of large reinforcements may, and naturally 
would, have improved their morale ; but to ignore all other explanations 
except that Sherman should have invented or imagined the conversation he 
narrates, is certainly a most curious method of contradicting Sherman by 
the ** record.” 

The next charge, viz., of injustice to Gen. W. Sooy Smith, will be found 
again to turn mainly on a question of fact, viz., whether Smith failed in 
the cavalry movement he was ordered to make in support of Sherman’s 
Meridian campaign, partly by reason of unnecessary delay in moving, but 
chiefly by allowing Forrest to beat him with an inferior force. The 
reviewer denies both that Forrest’s force was inferior and that Smith was 
beaten ; but as these are his own assertions, wholly unsupported by any 
quotation ‘*‘from the files,” he must be held to have failed again in the 
promise to contradict Sherman only by the “record.” To the pretence 
that his assertions are proved by the fact that Sherman’s congratulatory 
order to his troops, then at Meridian (of which Smith’s command was not 
a part), tells them they have ‘fulfilled, and well, all the objects of the 
expedition,” there is absolutely no response so appropriate as the common 
slang, ‘‘ too thin.” 

Chapter VIII. is devoted to the ungenerosity of Sherman to McPherson 
in a passage of his ‘Memoirs’ in which he says of McPherson’s failure 
either to occupy Resaca or to break up the railroad in Johnston’s rear : 
‘‘Such an opportunity does not occur twice in a single life, but at the 
critical moment McPherson seems to have been a little timid. Still, he 
was perfectly justified by his orders,” ete. If Sherman is to be permitted to 
hint the slightest doubt of the absolute completeness of McPherson’s move- 
ment, he certainly cannot find language to do it more gently. If his well- 
known friendship for McPherson lays him under obligation to attribute 
infallibility to that good soldier, we have nothing to say except that the 
rule would make all honest memoirs impossible. Look a moment at the 
facts. Sherman, expecting to attack Johnston in front and on the east of 
Rocky Face Ridge, ordered McPherson, with twenty-three thousand men, 
to march by Snake Creek Gap ‘‘ to Resaca, to destroy the railroad” behind 
Johnston. ‘* After breaking the road good, his orders are to retire to the 
mouth of Snake Creek Gap, and be ready to work on Johnston’s flank in 
case he retreats South” (p. 103). McPherson found Resaca fortified by 
field-works, and oceupied by a brigade of the enemy ; he made no serious 
attack on the place, nor did he break the railroad either ‘ good” or at all. 
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The 


This is the * record” which Gen, Boynton says ‘* shows conclusively that 
Sherman ordered McPherson back to Snake Creek Gap, and that the charge 
of timidity is gratuitous.” 

Th passing, 


+ 


of interest 


And this is military criticism ! 

we will say that Gen. Boynton produces copies of a number 
ing despatches, showing that Sherman fully expected at first to 
fight Johnston by a front attack near Dalton, and that the movement of 
the whole army by Snake Creek Gap was not determined on till two days of 
pretty sharp partial assaults had proved that the position was every way 
too strong to be carried in that manner. The assertion of Sherman’s * Me- 
moirs,’ therefore, that he ‘* had no intention to attack the position seriously 
in front,” must be understood to have reference to his purposes after the 
character of the natural and artificial defences had become apparent, 
namely, on the 10th of May, when his despatch to Halleck shows that he 
no longer expected to press a main attack upon the front. The statement 
of the This in no way affects the 
question as to McPherson’s action ; for on either hypothesis the breaking 
of the railroad *‘ good ” was a most important thing to do, and if McPher- 
son had had the audacity to carry Resaca, or put himself astride of the 
railroad, throw up breastworks, and take such hard knocks as might come, 
it is now certain that Johnston’s army would have suffered all, and more 
than all, that is indicated by Sherman. 


‘Memoirs’ needs this qualification. 


If, then, the war maxim, “ U’audace, 
toujours Vaudace,” has any force, McPherson must be held to have lost one 
of those opportunities which do not ordinarily occur ‘‘ twice in a single 
life.” 

The chapter on the assault upon Kenesaw, which is called ‘‘an inex- 
cusable slaughter,” might be dismissed with the single remark that in war 
very few apologies are necessary for a bold attack upon a wooded position 
whose strength cannot be known till you try it. Otherwise, Grant would 
be culpable for such attacks as that upon Missionary Ridge and Lookout 
Mountain, where the element of boldness in his movement now rightly 
gives him the chief glory of it. State the case thus: Sherman, with about 
a hundred thousand men, found himself in front of a weaker enemy, hold- 
ing a line of high wooded hills. His line of communications is a single 
railroad in his rear several hundred miles long, which is kept fully busy in 
supplying him from day to day in a country which affords nothing for the 
subsistence of his army. ‘To turn the position involves the abandonment 
of his communications, and the taking of all the chances that his supplies 
would utterly fail, while the miry roads of the country were almost im- 
passable, Shall he take the latter course without trying an attack on the 
position ? We are sure every impartial military critic will say he must try 
the attack. Take another step. If he makes the attack with about cighty 
thousand men, and has a list of casualties of about two thousand five hun- 
dred killed and wounded as the result, is that by military rules to be re- 
garded as ‘an inexcusable slaughter” ? The answer must certainly be, No. 
Once more, considering again the attacking force and their losses, was 
there or was there not good ground for’ Sherman’s saying that ‘‘ one-fourth 
more vigor, mathematically,” would have ‘* put the head of George Thomas's 
whole army right through Johnston’s deployed line,” when Thomas reported 
his columns as able to hold their ground ‘ within sixty yards of the enemy's 
entrenchments ” ? int. Still 
again, when after such a proportion of casualties to the numbers attacking, 
Gen. Thomas says (p. 114), **One or two more such assaults would use up 


It surely cannot be regarded as extravag: 


this army,” and can only suggest an approach of the enemy’s field-works 
‘** by regular saps,” does he exhibit such ideal energy that Sherman must be 
thought ‘cruelly unjust ” if he intimates that solid old Thomas was some- 
times a trifle slow ? 

Gen. Boynton, and not Sherman, is responsible for the production of 
the despatches which would seem to tell against Thomas's activity, but they 
are valuable parts of the history. Thomas's reputation is established on 
such a basis that it is quite unnecessary to support it in the manner of the 
chapter we are noticing. 
would be damaging. 


Were it less assured, Gen. Boynton’s defence 
The attack on Kenesaw was not renewed, and Sher- 
man, as we learn from the despatches now produced by Gen. Boynton,. 
asked Thomas if he was willing to try the flank move on Fulton. Thomas 
does not answer categorically, but says that if it be made ‘* with the greater 
part of the army, I think it decidedly better than butting against breast- 
works twelve feet thick and strongly abattised.” Sherman replies, ‘* Go 
where we may, we will find the breastworks and abattis, unless we move 
(p. 117). To 


mm) . 


more rapidly than we have heretofore” call Thomas 


despatch an approval of Sherman’s plan is an abuse of language. Gen. 
Boynton says it is ‘‘ exceedingly suggestive” ; yes, to the very verge of in- 
subordination ; and Sherman’s sincere friendship for Thomas could not be 


better manifested than by his taking no other notice of its reference to the 
assault on Kenesaw than by his retort on the score of slowness. We are 
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ation. 


sorry Thomas wrote the despatch, but the “truth of histery ” justifies Gen. 
Boynton in publishing it. 

On the subjects of Sherman’s reference to Blair and | nas “ pol | 
generals,” and of his controversy with Stanton and ila cover his t: 
with Johnson, we see no reason to add to what we have ,our ¢ l 
review of the *‘ Memoirs.” A few words on the planning of the march to t 
sea must close what we have now to say. General Boynton shows ¢ ; 
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ugh that Grant had sugg 


taken, and that after the f 


ted a move upon Mobile after Atlantas 
all of Mobile he 
while troops should go by sea to operate on Savannah, 





suggested a move o 


But neither of t} 


movements has any resemblance in military principle to that which S 


rer West 


slice from the Confederacy, and in doing if Sherman would remain in 


man actually made, 


—_ 3 


To go to Mobile was only to cut off 


own department and in communication with his own detachments and | 


sinil 


own bases of supply. To go to Augusta implied a campaign on 
conditions, and in each case Sherman's army would operate as a whole, and 
Hood’s army would be his enemy in the field. The con 


Savannah campaign is ¢ofo ca@lo different. It involved 


eption of t] 
the division of Sher- 
man’s army, leaving Thomas to keep Hood busy and defeat him 


with the rest of his forces ent entirely loose from his base and 


. whilst | 
struck for t] 
sea, so far eastward as to divide the Confederacy in the middle, destroy 
mulways to such an extent as permanently to inte 
the Atlantic 


the war to 


ing 





rrupt 


able communication between and Gulf St of the Conf 


There is no 
we others, and, ! 

Marlborough’s march to Blenheim, or Napoleon's to Berlin, it was followed 
by magnificent results ; 


ate 


It was bringing 
. ° ° . 
semblance between this plan and either of t! 


deracyv. a grand crisis at once, 


strategie rr 
and if, as in Napoleon's brilliant campaign, it 

won more by the legs of the soldiers than their arms, so much the bette 
Either of the other plans might have been good, neither 
\V 


’ 
Soynton to lead us to any other conclusion than that we have stated 


of them « 
fe can find nothing in the written evidence furnished by General 


great. 


Only one point is left. Did Sherman leave Thomas to do his work with 
insufficient means ? To this the ‘‘record” answers that the force, when 


concentrated, was superior to Hood’s ; that Schofield was able to hold 


back till the concentration was effected, permanently crippling Hood's an 


at Franklin with only a fraction of Thomas’s ; that Schofield thought there 
} 


were troops enough to ** whip Hood easily” hinase 


in 
i 


i81); that Thomas 
thought so (pp. 185, 186); and, finally, that Thomas did, in fact, cor 
Hood easily, com} letely, 
Q. E. D. 


whole nation) 


and gloriously. ig 


Therefore, he had troops enough 
to do it. Would he or any of his admirers 
not left him to do that work ? 
authorities at Washington, h inad 
vertently, in not giving p ight to the circumstances which prevent- 
ck on Hood at Nashville, and there is room for a differ- 
ence of theoretic opinions as to whether a mx gorous action in Novem- 


and they are the 


now wish that Sherman had ft 


Injustice was € thoug 


one Thomas by the - 
j roper we 
ed his earlier att: 


re V1 


ber would not have been successful. The mass of documents quoted by Gen. 


Boynton seem to establish the fact that Gen. Thomas's general reputation 
was that of being rather slow, and that the nervousness at Washington 
was caused by this belief. But to be rather slow was quite consistent with 
being a most noble man, and with adding to Sherman's campaign the 
** crowning merey” of Nashville. We cannot find in the ‘‘ record” any- 


thing inconsistent with this friendly view of Thomas's character and achie) 
ments, and m f 


ore 


st there acquit Sherman of both injustice and jealousy. 

Several minor topics might be profitably discussed if our space per- 
mitted, but we must stop here. Pending the publication by Congress of 
all the war records, Gen. Boynton’s painstaking compilation from the files 
will have real 
the chief } 


strably refuting the 


historic value : 
( it ts <¢ f 


but we must in candor repeat, that one of 
that value will be the essential aid it gives in demon- 
cha Gen. She:man 


rges gain 


which his book was 


intended to prove 
BARCLAY'’S SHIP OF FOOLS.* 
LIKE under a literary aspect and under a philological, the writings of 
lexander Barclay have an importance which has hitherto been inade- 
His principal work, that spec ified above, now 


lad ] 
sumptuous typography, though in name a trans- 


4 


quately acknowledged 
| + + 


acecessioie vo T 


lat 


he world in 


ion only, is really one of the most noticeable contributions to English 
verse that can be mentioned between Lydgate and Spenser. Nor is its 
author without claims on the attention of the thorough student of our 
mother-tongu {fis chief merit, particularly in his ‘Sallust,’ consists in 


his employment of numerous Latinistie expressions, which, though of rare 


**The Ship of Fools 
Jamieson.’ 
2 vols. 4to. 


) _.Tranalated by Alexander Barclay. Edited by T. H. 
Edinburgh : William Paterson ; London: Henry Sotheran & Co. 1874 








( the lit ire of his pr essors and contemporaries, have 
| «, for their utility, been permanently naturalized. Much as has 
been of | years towards investigating the English which intervened 
| n Chaucer and Sidney, we are, in our acquaintance with it, barely 
‘ 1) b nners Tot p lin | tion belongs Barclay : and no 
phi ist who would forin a correct idew of onr language, as exhibited at 
ln the ¢ Henry VUI., can dispense with poring over his pages 

thy. Our lexicozraphers, itis true, have toa man substantially ignored 

But who among these sciolists has evineed, as to owr literature in 

full compass, anv knowledge of it other than the most superficial 2 To 

Dr. J , in Shakspere time, the English nation ‘* was vet 
to emerge from barbarity.” As he distinctly tells us, little of the 

Unelish languhge of an earlier date challenged his notice. That. therefore, 


he should have contented himself with a mere quotation from Barclay, in 
the * History of the English Language ” prefixed to his ‘Dictionary,’ is all 
that could be expected. At the same time, in his ignorance of Barclay, he 
pronounces that he ‘* wrete about 1550.” 

The nationality of Barclay has long been litigated ; and it is still some- 
what uncertain, and is likely so to remain, whether he was born to the 
north of the Tweed or to the south. His patriotic editor attempts to support 

he position of his being a Scotchman by adducing certain words from 


4 


Barclay which he assumes to have been peculiar in his time to Scotland ; 
allezing that they ‘ indicate at once the clime to which they are native.” 
1 


The N 


Among these words, strangely enough, we notice byde, gree, and ryve for | 


** abide,” * agree,” and ** split,” and we should not be surprised if it were 
shown that the obsoletisms which are associated with them, as, for instance, 
kest, theki, and yate, for ** cast,” “thatched,” and ‘‘ gate,” belong to the 
same category. But whatever the place of Barclay’s birth was, its t me, of 
which we have no nice particulars, must have been about midway in the 


latter half of the fifteenth century. lis education, at least as regards his 


university, was undoubtedly English. It is, however, a question whether | 


he was at Cambridge or at Oxford. His calling was that of an ecclesiastic. 
Certainly a member of the Benedictine brotherhood, he may afterwards 
have attached himself to the Franciscan. In his will he styles himself 
Doctor of Divinity. He survived the Reformation, but without turning 
Protestant, and died at Croydon, where he lies buried, in 1552. 

The career of Barclay, as far as has been ascertained, was marked by no 
incidents of note. Being not only a right-minded and upright man in a most 
corrupt age, but choosing to lash unsparingly the vices by which he was sur- 
rounded, he could reasonably reckon on but a meagre share of what is gene- 
rally counted as success. In passing, the charge brought against him by the 
foul-mouthed Bishop Bale, utterly unsupported as it is by corroborative 
evidence, may be dismissed as pure aspersion. How little Bale knew of 
him may be inferred from his calling him ‘*‘Quene Maryes chaplayne,” 
whereas Queen Mary did not come to the threne till more than a twelve- 
month after he was laid in his grave. Having spent in his early manhood 
several years in Germany, Italy, and France, Barclay entered the Church. 
Patrons, though he was quite the reverse of a courtier, he did not indeed 
lack, and he was prompt in giving proofs of his unmistakable ability. Yet 
circumstances, which in all likelihood he himself created, conspired with his 
j Vlexible rectitude of principle to prevent his rising to eminence in his pro- 
ion. Until he reached old age he attained to no preferment but the 
inost moderate. For many years he was simply a chaplain, or else a hum- 
ble parish-priest in Devonshire, Essex, and Somerset, besides being attached 
for a while to the Monastery of Ely. In 1552 he was presented to the 
rectory of All Hallows, Lombard Strect, London, a living of considerable 


fax 


value, in the possession of which he died the very year it was bestowed on 
him. Long before this, in 1520, it was proposed to Wolsey by Sir Nicholas 
Vaux to employ his pen in the service of the state. That anything in the 
way of literary effort came from this proposal we are not informed. At all 
events, his worldly prospects do not seem to have been bettered by this 
momentary gleam of court favor. If he cherished the anticipation that his 
want of material prosperity would be compensated by the remembrance of 
afte -days, that anticipation bids fair to be amply realized. As a remarka- 
bie instance of omission, by the bye (provided that Fuller did not take him 
for 2 Scotehman by birth), he is wholly uncommemorated in ‘The 
Werthies ef England.’ 

With the exception of ‘The Introductory to Write and Pronounce 
Mrench,’ no original preduction of Barclay’s is recorded to have come down 


t . His first venture in letters was a poem from the French, ‘The 
Castell of Laboure,” printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1506, and subse- 
iv by Pynson. The work to which, more than to all eise that he 


accomplished, he owes his fame soonsuccee¢ged it ; and then came his five 
The Introductory, ete.,’ ‘The Myrrour of Good Manners,’ 


it Ol. [Number S44 


: : = on a nn ‘ 


ae 


and his translation of Sallust’s ‘Juezrrthine War’ The English version of 


Haython’s ‘Cronycle’ has been conjecturally ascribed to him, as have been 


three |e extensive performances, two of which are supposed to have 
perished. Bale’s supplement to this list enumerates several works which, 
likewise, are thought to be no Jonger extant. 


‘The Shyp of Folys of the Worlde,’ which came out in 1509, and was 
reprinted by Cawoed in 1570, is nominally a translation, It is founded on 





‘Narrensehiff,’ written in the Swab 


the 





vn dialect by Sebastian Brandi, pro- 


fessor of canon law at Basel, or, rather, on Professor James Locher’s 


Latin version thereof, which fotlowed the original at an interval of only 
three years, in 1497. The former popularity of the ‘ 
tested by the fact that. in addition to being speedily imitated in German, 
French, and Latin, it was three times turned into French, and also into 
Dutch and Low-German. The same year that Barclay brought it out in 
English verse, Wynkyn de Worde presented a translation of it in English 
prose, rendered by Henry Watson from the French of Jehan Droyn. 


Narrenschiff’? is at 


It is natura! that the ‘ Narrenschiff’ enjoyed, in its divers forms, 
marked favor with Brandt’s contemporaries and during several succeeding 
generations. Its incisive satire on the fatuities and their agents, while in 
the main so general as to suit all times indifferently, abounds in specialties 
which give token that Brandt wes a keen-eyed observer of the follies pre- 
dominant in his wn day. Moreover, though level to proletarian appre- 
hension and appreciation, the poem has a freshness about it which we can 
easily believe was once equally attractive to the peasant and to the scholar. 
The mechanics of Strassburg, Basel, and Augsburg hailed it with delight ; 
Erasmus and Reuchlin were loud in their commendation of it ; and Hut- 
ten went so far as to speak of its author as ‘‘the new lawgiver of German 
poetry.” The preacher, Gailer von Kaiserberg, we are told, utilized it in 
substitution for the Bible as a repertory whence to draw texts. Directly, 
it may have contributed nothing towards the inauguration of the era which 
we date from Luther ; still, it has aptly been described as ‘*‘a product of 
the piety and morality of the century which paved the way to the Reforma- 
tion.” After his usual fashion, Barclay, in dealing with it, did not so 
much translate as paraphrase and adapt ; and he executed his task with 
skill so felicitous that his result never once suggests that he is delivering 
anything but his own mind. Jlis editor, while omitting, to no one’s loss, the 
Latin version which intersperses the editions of 1509 and 1570, has retained 

srandt’s numerous pictorial illustrations. Thanks to the talent of Mr. 
J. F. Reid, they are reproduced with a fidelity which deserves the most em- 
phatic recognition, These illustrations, which must have conduced im- 
mensely to the attractiveness of the original poem, even now have enthusi- 
astic admirers. Some of them, in fact, are reckoned among the finest 
woodcuts of the fifteenth century. Evidently enough, they are productions 
of various artists, excellent and less than excellent, but never inferior. The 
best of them we owe, it has been suggested, to Martin Schin of Colmar. 


Mr. Jamieson is well-nigh a perfect editor. His researches can have 
overpassed very little, if anything, touching Barclay to remunerate future 
explorers. His Introduction and his modesily entitled ‘* Notice of the Life 
and Writings of Barclay ” leave nothing to be desired ; and his ‘‘ Bibliogra- 
phical Catalogue of Barclay’s Works ” is a model in its kind. Barclay’s own 
text he has given us, as we have satisfied ourselves by trial, with scrupu- 
lous exactness. The poet complains rather sorely of the carelessness of his 
printers, but, unfortunately, neglected to redress it by a table of corrigenda. 
The consequence is that we are, every now and then, somewhat perplexed. 
In Vol. IL, page 258, there is the verse: ‘‘In wantonness, or in to and 
granyle.” Here, to make either sense or metre, the and must be deleted. 
In cases like this, editorial notes would not have been unwelcome. Again, 
as to the Glossary, very helpful as it is, we could wish it a little fuller. 
For example, tachyd, *‘ blemished, spotted,” is entered there, but we miss 
atiachyd, in the same sense, which occurs in Vol. IL, page 185. It is worth 
remarking that affache, from signifying ‘* blemish,” came to signify ‘ im- 
pute fault,” ‘* blame,” “impeach.” Lord Berners gives it this meaning, 
and so, pretty clearly, Shakspere does in his ‘‘attachéd, not attainted,” 
and in the passage where modern editions put attask’d, modernized from 
the Second Quarto’s atfask/, an error of the press for the attasht of some 
ignorant scribe who wrote the Gallic atlacht as he heard it sounded. 

The liberal spirit which penetrates the comments of Mr. Jamieson is 
highly praiseworthy. In a land where ‘‘ prelacy and papacy” are, for the 
most part, held in prime abomination, it is gratifying to come upon a man 
who grants sterling virtue and merit to be a possibility in a son of Rome. 
As concerns his style, it isa pitv that he should mar its excellence by 
the admission of such words as lceale, morale, and sordour. His that for 
because,” and laid past for ‘laid by,” are more easily condoned, 
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There are but few Scotchmen. just as there are but few Americans, who ean 
» use Eneli not to indicat ri 
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ney up the Nile, « By Alven S. Scuthworth. (New Yor! Ficor 
Pratt & Co. 1875.)—One d rs t] ther this y 1e 4 | y 
in a reverie in the vestibule of the Grand iLotei in Paris, he v ! 
th honider by a frien mil It ct , } j " 
ed, and the two .* aeqi ’ intar ho 
and passing on.” At last they were stopped by a ** portly man” who 
been in Egypt, and who talked about that country with such gusto that 
they all grew hungry. Hereupon they went to Bignon’s to dine and drink 
Chambertin, and then Mr. Southworth, having made known to ** Mr. 


Bennett” that he desired to see Egypt, he was ‘* directed toward the East.” 








At Cairo he vend that ** the Viceroy wished Americanize his people.” 
This circumstanee is remarkable, inasmuch as, according to the author's in- 
genuous statement on the next page, the Americans ‘* have preyed upon 
his fortunes, and put upon him machines that are dead to action, 
guns that will not fire, and instruments which can be employed only to 


of swindling.” Mr 


altitude 





measure the highest . Southworth has an im- 


mense admiration for the whose 





Viceroy, merits he sets forte in many 
glowing passages, and an exalted opinion of the future greatness of Eg 
when the country shall have been _ ene roughly Americanized. He bad an 


interview with the vicerezal Min > tir Forei of 


description : ** He was a man of about forty-two, 
bold face, pleas 
xl me asa very competent minister, ¢ 


zn Affairs, whom he 


gives the following 


Armenian Christian, 


an 


varthy ant manners, and even hand- 


“pip 
some. He impress¢ 1o 





nd one not apt 
it must be 
when he 


” r 
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expand himself in a silly enterprise.” 3 

said, to take another instance, 

of Eevpt as a ‘‘ hermaphrodite land, half savage, half civilized.” He 
i fora 


f ; 70, i. 
] whom he ask« 
mpliments to 
» Nile, 


the 


r. Southworth’s style is, 


sometimes rather odd, as, speaks 





the * 


so saw the Viceroy, Talieyrand of the East,” 
1 who, with admirable n 
The aut 


to ase 


lagnanimity, paid many e 
to 
s fate and to 
for amuel 
‘+h he feels for 
liune 
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firman, an 
the 

“as a journalist 


Americans. horinformed him that he wished go up the 


rtain Sir 
Mr. Southwe 


is extreme, and is apparently only 


Samuel! Baker’ look at 
rth’s admiration 
equalled by that 


h” and her 


country with SirS 
Baker 
Lady Baker—lier ** beauti ere ‘ great ian 
heart.” He ent dahaberh, and at the end 
a 860 miles ioniheninel and crossed the Nu ubian Desert to Berber—having 


liberal eyes.” 
whi 
little white ee + 
iled up the Nile in a ima; 





“accomplished the trip from Cairo in the shortest time ever made by white 


men.” Mr. Southworth’s deseri 
rently of ¢ 


and successful pages 


iption of his days in the Deseri—days appa- 
‘al discomfort—contains the most graphic 


Under 
dinary delusion, he and his companions 


ilmost intolerable physi 


ia his bo x. influence of some extraor- 

had determined to take wine 

Mr. Southworth must have longed 
He resumed navig 
where he spent the last of the winter 
fi £0.000 inhabit 
irches into the fate of Sir S 
to 


no 
nor liquor with them on their journey. 
for that Chambertin at 
tinued on to Khartum, 

spring. 
to have formed the limit of his re: 
He this and other 
which were defeated by circumstances over which he had no control. 
at Khartum, for instance, he was firmly 
guinary kingdom of Darfut 
sut he thought better of it. 


Bignon’s. ration, and con- 
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His residence in this pt ious city ¢ ants appears 
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_—— large aesi 
Wi 
resolved to penetrate to the san- 
‘from whose | 
So also, 


on ions have conceived =ns, 


sp 
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— ourne no traveller returns.” 


later, on the Red Sea, he met a Turk- 


ish noblen to whom he m: 


1an, ude a ‘*serious proposition ” that for the sum 
of $500 he should conduct him an » Mevea in diszuis Sut the ** nobleman’ 
afterwards backed out, and Mr. Southworth had to content himself with 
visiting the ‘* tomb of Eve” at the convenient distance of two miles. He 


observes after seeing this remarkable monument—it is 
hundred feet long—that ‘‘to keep a ‘tomb’ is one of the most flourishing 
occupations of the East.” t Khartum, wishing to investigate the 
teries of the slave-trade, he er to desire to purchase “a small 
teen-year-old Abyssinian.” ‘‘She was covered,” 
loose garment. She was directed to denude her 


near Yeddah, and two 


mys- 
thir- 
a single 
istantly 


** with 
but I i? 


he says, 


self of this ; 





interposed, not wishing to allow even 2 travell a ‘uriosity to insult the 
child’s purity of person.” He has much to say about the slave-traflie and 


those explofers who ‘‘ have sought to deprecate the minds an 
these helpless people in different parts of the African ¢ 


1 persons of 


ntinent, and have 


been ostentatious in preclaiming their uselessness 2s ston factors.” At 
the end of his five months in Khartum the author siiled down the Nile to 


Paha. s1y) 
of the num- 


Berber again, and crossed the mone ttothe RedSea Inspeaking 
ber of wild beasts in Central Africa, he says: ‘As r, however, can best 
judge by figures, I wi!l make some insiead of taking them from the census 
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ation. 











takers.” And he proceeds to **make” them, and to state t! every 
l the population ' 10 y 
bern 1 <« i Mi Poul rion wi ’ f 
‘cs Ad . _ ; ‘ 
of | it | rs of Ninth « ' it 
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reniu sO * ‘ L s} - 
tionary of contemporaries, we may suspect. will ever te anti nm 
Between times, some one is sure to become an *t eminent ¢ ‘ ‘ Cc 
name has not been already embraced in the dictionary. And s 
nalists at I the value of such a work Mr, Cooper's is perhaps 8 
great for the prrpose of obituary as of information about the liv 
worth noting how often death itself makes eminent the retiring or obscure 
We had vecasion to remark this in the case of the late P ( \t e 
name Goes hot appear in this nin h edition, tho hat Was i t 
before his deat Of course he had been neg!le Lin ed t 
the rule may well hold—o “ * n of the time s 
time.” nthe British domain s h shorted | n l n 
n t] Ci any oth nat i 1") An i | 4 \e 
been entrusted to good hands, and are full, so far , eX i 
them a rate, and above all impartial Phev, as \ niy 
show to what date the present edition has been brought down : Gon. Sher- 
man, it is said, is talked of as Presidential candidate for 1876; ¢ . Butler, 
in i871 and 1873, vainly endeavored to secure the Rey ican nomination 
for Governor of Massachusetts; Mr. Beecher had been acquitted | is 
church committee, but had been sued by Mr. Tilton, et Peth e 
might quarrel with the criterion which admits Mr. Bret Harte s 
Mr. ss eslle-catn elder soldier, if not a better, in liter ry serv And 


whether Mr. Henry St: eg is to be coun 

















ted as an Ameri ‘ has 
certainly earned a place among ‘*men of the time.” To bes er 
African explorers n ifs and Bastian, ner the As tray I n 
Richthofen, finds mention here. And generally, the German (eld seems 
rather slighted. Though we have Count Arnim, we miss his eminent n- 
sel, Von Holtzendorfi, and the eminent | t the Nat 
Lasker. In literature, no mention is made of ¢ ’ l Do 
of Treitschke, not to speak of a lighter intellect like Julian 8 t: nor 
any, in philology, of Bergk, or, in lexicography, of Danic! Sanders in 
science, of Haeckel Among Italians, t weighty name of B hi is 
wanting ; among Frenchmen, the la Gb. Carpeaux ; among Rus-ians, 
the two Tolstois and Turgenef. Some of these public characters deserve to 
be taken into a new ed ppily, the deaths, even in the very 
year of publication, leas ips for those who have been for one 
reason or another kept without. A capital feature of this edition, by the 
way, is a necrological list, at the ‘rt of the **men of the time” recorded 
in previous issues, giving th ites of their birth and death, and a refer- 
ence to the edition in which they figured when alis » The volume, what- 
ever its omissions, contains upwards of a thousand pa res of biography, and 
we hope will not be the last of a very useful and almost indispensable series, 





Bil iphie Meli¢ esque, Par Paul Lacroix. Paris: Fontaine ; 
New Yor! J. W. Beuton 1875.)—M. Paul roix, seeing that Shak- 
sperian bibliographies are com) and that taere is a Shaksperian library 
and museum at Strasford (sic), and believing that Molicre is ‘‘at least the 
equal of Shakspere,” has just published a second edition, entirely rewritten, 
of the work whose title is give ve. It is a bulky octavo of over four 


hundred pages, with an excellent 
M. Ad 


stroved 


Ww index, and a } 


attribute 


trait of Molicre etched by 
“l to Lebrun, which was 
Paris in May, 1871. It 


classified under forty heads. 11 endeavors to describe 


Lalauze, after th Linting de- 
by fire in the Municiy ol Museum of con- 


tains 1,703 numbers, 





all editions, translations, and imitations of Molié¢re’s works, including the 
poems and plays, separate and collected ; all books about his works, his 
lite, his wife, his theatre, and his ¢ mpany ; é ill an tograp hs ; neck rose and 
poetry written in his praise and dispraise ; all plays written about him, for 
him, or a him ; and, in short, all matter anecdotical, biographical, 
bibliographical, philological, and literary about him, either in print or MS, 


of the 
are appended notes giving the prices at recent sales, and showing 
Thus, a 


which was printed, ‘ L’Estourdy, 


) the descriptions of the original editions and of son rarer reprints 
the rapid 
first of Moli¢re’s 
ou les Contre-temps,’ 


1. s¢h,i- 
» value within 


rise i 


comedies 


twenty years. copy of the 


in 1% 
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was worth ninety frances ; in 1873 it was held at twelve hundred francs, un- | years of the last century will be found in I'vost’s ‘Old Showmen and 








bound, the Old London Fairs’ (London : Tinsley Bres., 1874), at np. 107, 111, 127, 
Work like this, from so ardent a lover of Molicre and so acce mplished a 133, 143, 163. M. Fontaine announces as nt preparation for immediate 
; wgrapher as M. Paul Lacroix, is of necessity well-nigh perfect, but its | publication similar bibliographies, devoted to Corneille and Racine, by M. 
comprehensiveness prevents the possibility of completeness. An attempt | Emile Picot. 
to catalogue all writings, even articles in magazines and daily news- | — — ———— , a ———————————— 
papers, about an author as universally studied as Molicre, must be 
] 1) . : , . *.* Publishers will confer a favor by abeays marking the price of their books on the 
} Opeless, especiaty mn re evard LO works in a foreign Linluage. wrapper. 


With great typographical varicty, M. Lacroix gives the _ titles — . 
of translations into twenty-two languages, including Polish, Servo- BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
. . : ‘ ’ ° P Authors.— Titles. Publishers.—Tricea. 
. > ‘ > _ . r - » 
oath uSSIi umanii { 1e . sis oe ; " 
croatian, Russian, Roumanian, Latin, Greek, Turkish, Persian, Arme Alger, jr. (H.), Jeck’s Ware; or, The Boy Guardian (Loring) #1 50 










nian, and Magyar. The Englis ‘anslations d imitations are con- | Barrows (Mrs. W.), Little Pilgrim Question: Book for 18i6....(Congregational Pub. Co.) 
gi The English tt inslation and imitation re CON- | Binney (F. A.), California Homes for Educated Englishmen, swd.............. (London) 

tained in twenty-seven numbers. Except an occasional typographical error BTAIRSCOR (30 .), Ie ONE PERO, 00... cscsvcccsccccss coe cocesseceses (Macmillan & Co) 125 

‘ A — rah age —e . ? | Braddon (Miss M. E.), Hostages to Fortune: a Story, swd.. (merges r& Bros.) = 75 
the faults in this list are cf omission, not commission. Lowndes’s ‘ Manual’ Feuillet (O.), Un Mariage dans le Monde................0 ceseeeseeeeeces (F. W. Christern) 
, > Re Flint, jr. (Dr. A.), Text-Book of Human Phystfology............. Appleton & Co.) 

has been carefully followed, but M. Lacroix seems not to know of the | Frotiiingham (0.'B.), Stories from the Lips of the Teacher ...... ‘(G.P. Putnam’s Sons) 1 00 
.D .: P ae 3 Girardin (J.), Adventures of Johnny [ronsides. L[llustrated...(Geo. Routledge & Sons) 
Biographica Dramatica,’ which would have given him much valuable | Golden Harp ‘Album. In Prose and Verse...........sceseeeeeee (Geo. Routledge & Sons) 

tn formati The hi “vy of tl erful infil Molicr ; Graham (Mrs. F. T.), Reasonable Elocution...............-.ceeeseees (A.S. Barnes & Co.) 1 25 
information, 1e history of the powerful influence Molicre has had upon | Headley (Rev. P. C ‘4 Evangelists in the at agen al aK (Henry Hoyt) 
’ . : : ’ . , . . Hillern (W : 2 ), Ge - F: mn) y _ »pleton & Co.) 

the English stage is well worth tracing. The editor of the new English Hillern (Wilhelmine von), Geter W ally : 8 ree Se SPUN. nconenshe TP We Bouton) 100 


in: ee a Bros.) 


me hn Todd. The Story of his Life Told by Him . 
(Pott, Young & Co.) 2 00 


translation, of which only one volume has yet been published, Mr. Van | ‘Serroia Alice), Cruise inthe Acora 

















vives } it a list rae two > Rnolich ; » ets » Te Kendrick (A. C.), Our Poetical Favorites. Second Series..........+- ... (Sheldon & Co.) 
Laun, gives in it a list of over twe nty English authors whom he has found Kneeland (Prof. 8. ) An American in Iceland... (Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) 
sither ilding ‘ , ati * sins » bricks sliére a. | Kipp (Rev. W. 1), Historical Scenes from the Old Jesuit ‘Missions osecsccerseasacsscccees 
either building upon the foundation or using the bricks of Moliére. M. La . ; (AD. B. Randolph € Go 1% 
croix *ntions Cibber’s ‘ Non-+ ** but its Bickerstaffe’s ‘ nocrite.? Knatehball- Hugessen (EF. H.), Higgledy-P egledy ; Leo sakasiuncisiniiieiaal (D. Appleton & Co.) 
oix mentions Cib xr's Non-Juror,’ but omits Bickerstaffe’s ‘ Hypocrite,’ | Knatchhall-Hugesten (ey ie nssions. Wale Wo coocssce sts eats) 3% 
the only one of Molicére’s plays in English which keeps the stage to this day, Mulholiand (Rose), Puck and Blossom: a Fairy Tale liek, meeeeelacdineaie (Pott, Young & Co.) 2 00 
ae A _ Aesth - ‘ ° $ ae National Question 3." 1 ea Aras siicaiglameme aa Pub. Co.) 
and of which an American edition, compressed into three acts by Sol Smith, | Potter (F.S.), Melcomb Manor: a Family Chronicle... ............ (Pott, Young & Co.) 2 00 
P : <a ‘ ‘ A " Stockton (F. R.), Tales out of School. .................see00- (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 2 50 
comedian, forms No. CV. of the ‘Modern Standard Drama.’ He gives Mr. | Parkman (F.), Die Pioniere Frankreichs in der neuen Welt, owd.... ec 
. a : ‘tear ermann & Co.) 
Charles Reade’s translation of ‘ Le Malade Imaginaire,’ but does not men- | Paris (c omte de), History of the Civil Warin America. Vol. L.....(J. H. Coates & Co.) 
£ y 
. . . ~ ‘ a9 ‘ Smyth (J. H.), Homestead and Exe is tigcdcciscetddanese (Sumner, big sar & Co.) 
tion its performance in 1870, as the ‘ Robust Invalid.’ Mr, Marcus Clarke, dekneee (ie. L.), Stiirme and Sturmwarnungen, swd.................... \ W Se hmidt) 
, : . . ‘ . ’ BEPOCROM CTROSUS). THCOGIINS TROURG... coc cccccccsccccccsccscccccvcccceecscescos (Dodd & Mead) 
of the Melbourne Public Library, is the author of ‘ Peacock’s Feathers,’ a | ‘Taylor 3. F., Songs of Y esterday. SS ES a fote & Co.) 250 
. . ‘ . ’ . 1. : Skertchly (J. A. / eT +. ancccsnscortecesseueseaets (D. Appleton & Co.) 
version of ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ which has been successful in Taine Ht), W Werks i niform edition. 12 vol. ene eee aes ‘ (itenry Holt & Co.) 

“a lis Jor is any anti ade ~vden’a ¢ oot ever 9 wnene >, | Taylor (B. }, Geschichte von Deutschland, swd........ .(4&, Westermann & Co.) 
Australia, Nor is any mention made of Dryden’s ‘ Amphitryon,’ recently | ph%baua (Rey. A. J.), Gentilism: Religion previous to C hristianity. «-.- “rises 
rOVviVe ; “nols } iMenti : , " . " P , .¢ adlier & Co.) 3 i 
revived in England, with modifications by Mr. John Oxenford. Lady | pyo rouse that Jack Built: a New Building on the Old F oundation. ‘Pott, Young & Co.) 20) 
; rer’s *Se for r ’ is als itte The rt. lis rE is Van Horne (T. B.), History of the Army of the Cumberian¢ Whe Bs vc vedanncestsnnes cen 
Bulwer’s ‘School for Husbands’ is also omitted. The short list of English ( y y . haber Guakc a Gas 800 
nagazine articles cor be easily extende - consulting P “s Index ¢ Van Lennep (Rev. H. J.), Bible Lands..............seeccerceceeeceeceeees (Harper & Bros.) 

_ uazine oy - ' ud rn " ily — “ne by Pb on s Index and | yan Fennep | (english Dramatic \iterature. ¥ 3 eis 04 (Maentitlan € Co.) 15.00 
the pages of the Living Age. articulars of the popularity some 0 Wood (Mrs. H.), Cyrilla Maude’s First Love, swd............... (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 25 
P g Age ’ ] P . arity of some of Wood (Rev. J. G.); Popular Natural History. Tilusirated (Geo. Routledge & Sons) 
Moliére’s plays among the frequenters of the English fairs during the early IE, UE TI cscs oe catch cic ceude-cesnn ataks<sussnsectentedanre (E. Steiger) 50 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: Incomparably the Best, | LONGF -ELLOW. 


Pann ee a , ee ' Es 
/ Ve tty Miss Be llew. And the only Unabridged, Enlarged, and Corrected Edi- A Superb Life-size Portrait of the Poet 


tion of 


A Tale of Home Life. By Theo. Gift. 16mo, Leisure- DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S LONGFELLOW will be sent with the 


Hour Series, $1 2 » ; : asl 
gece Dictionary of the Bible, ATLANTIC MONTHLY jor 1876 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: | any person remitting %5 direct to the Pub- 
A New Volume (V.) « Cc at : a 4 7 
<— pig etnegincn aati g ns a omprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and | Jishers 
MILL'S DISSERTATIONS AND Natural History, is that Edited by ‘bie 


EWE aon with the ‘ Autobiography, Prof. HORATIO B. HACKETT | 
hree Essays on Reiigion,’ etc. Large r2mo, $2 50. and EZRA ABBOT, LL.D. THE PROGRAMME OF THE 


TAINE’S LECTURES ON ART. “In sh rt, it seems that we have to thank America for the A TLANTIC fi ‘OR 187 “6 


most comp! ete \ vork of the kind in the English or, indeed, 


Second Series (containing the Philosophy of Art in mit 
ergy Ba ee ag gp in any other language.” —London Bookseller. Includes contributions from the ablest and best eed in the 
Italy, Netherlands, and Greece), completing the new ote a " country. LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, HOLMES, and 
uniform Library Edition of Taine’s Works. Large The grounds of its superiority to the English edition of the | WHITTIER will furnish as hitherto, their latest and best 
remo, $2 so. , same work are these : | productions to the public through the A t/antic. WARNER 
™ and ALDRICH will wnte of Eastern and Continental 


: See : . A yz | 500 more pages and roo more engravings in the American | Trayel; GEN. HOWARD will give his recollections of 
TAINE’S PHILOSOPHY OF ARTZ edition than in the original English. Gettysburg and other famous battles of the war; and MARK 


in Italy. Translated by John Dusand. 16mo, $1 25. 26 American scholars represented. | none + igs aes we athe re papers. Mr. 
—_ More than 1,000 errors of reference corrected. BLE’S * Old Woman’s Gossip,”’ and Mr. A:)AMS'’S papers 


“RY , -m © _— An Index of Scripture Illustrations, 56 col in th on ** Railroads”’ will be among the special features of the 
. ‘ I rs » 56 columns, in e i hong I 
HENRY HOLT & CO. 9 year, and new attractions will be constantly added. 


American edition only. 





NEW YORK. : m | 
4 vols. 3,667 pages. 596 illustrations. Terms: Single or specimen numbers, 35 cents ; yearly sub- 
. ; scription, $4, postage free ; with life-size portrait of Long- 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT. Price.—In cloth, bevelled edges... ....... ..ceceeeeees $26 fellow, $5. 
Bw Pa SHEED... -oscese. $30 | In half-c alf, extra..cco.. 36 P 
Persons wishing to obtain a sensiéle gift for friend can In half morocco,........ Oe T Gib Glee CHIE ose. sec ceeccs 45 Remittances by mail should be sent by a moncy-order, 
buy our draft on New York or Boston. or registered letter, to H. O 
. ; 2 i . IR Rg, IGH’ ow VY Hloughton & Co., Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
YGLISH CLASSICAL LIBEABY,| 0. emai . nity agen 
Comprising 13 volumes. THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAmprinceE, Mass, | H. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston : 
Over five thousand pages Classic Literature. | ™p 0 recut , 
Byron, Burns, Hemans, Thomson, Shakespere, Cowper, . a. . . —_ —_ | HURD & HOUGH rON, New York. 
W vorth, Scott, Milton, Pope, Moore, Goldsmith, Ten- CHRISTMAS FOR CHILDREN, ae Ae ee 
a: , tk y a - 1 ben J apm coo — 9 se are the books to make the ry & _ THE PROBLEM OF TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
ire the cheapest books in the world, Each book contains tf LSK ‘ 1A D M1 r LC CK. HE first trustworthy account of the origin, importance, 
t tire poems of th au he r . amed, pertzale, and i ee PUSSY ZTIP-TOES' FAMILY. and tendency of the Rebellion of Herzegevina, by one 
thout abridgment, being the cheapest books ever printec an ee 3 _ . ro ho is th zhly familiz th Contin , Will ap- 
th books are exactly what we represent them to be ; they THE ROSE DALE BOOKS. ey the JAN GARY Neat - > oe a 
not abridged, con ed, or made up in part, but each Examine them at your bookstore. sedi alice 
the plete poetical Works of the author named. - - INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 








BNNs Cy? | ALA Clearance Catalogue ApS DORNER ACRE Baer 


- . 2 aie of 5,000 Choice Books, at 30 to 50 per cent. below Publishers’ | . 7 IGS 2 >” ee ae | a ORS 

/ Alt Ol 1RTERLY ELOCU- peices. THLE: READER CRITIC ISES ' 
tionist. $1 per vear,. ANNA RANDALL-DIFHL, Great bargains in good books, Catalogue free to any ad- ff °% 448" lia reproduction of the old translation of I 

Publisher, 27 | Square, New York, Send : dress ESTES & L Al RIAT, : tarch’s Lives by Sir Thomas North, edited by the Fev. Wee : 


rt mus uw ‘ ! ; sa W ngton Street, opp. Old uth, Boston, | ter IW. Skeat, and just published by Macm 














